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A PANTHEISTIC FANTASY, FROM THE FRENCH 
OF THEOPHILE GAUTIER. 


DEEP in the vanished time, two statues white, 
“Qn an old temple’s front, against blue 
gleams 
Of an Athenian sky, instinct with light, 
Blended their marble dreams. 


In the same shell imbedded (crystal tears 
Of the sad sea mourning her Venus flown), 
Two pearls of loneliest ocean, through long 
a years, 
' Kept whispering words unknown. 


In the fresh pleasaunce, by Grenada’s river, 
‘-Close to the low-voiced fountain’s silver 
showers, 
Two roses, from Boabdil’s garden, ever 
Mingled their murmuring flowers. 


Upon the domes of Venice, in a nest 
. Where love from age to age has had his day, 
Two white doves, with their feet of ole 
found rest 
Through the soft month of May. 


Dove, rose, pearl, marble, into ruin dim 
Alike dissolve themselves, alike decay ; 
Pearls melt, flowers wither, marble shapes 
dislimn, 
And bright birds float away. 


Each element, once free, flies back to feed 
The unfathomable life-dust, yearning dumb, 
Whence God’s all-shaping hands in silence 
knead 
Each form that is to come. 


By slow, slow change, to white and tender 
flesh 
The marble softens down its flawless grain ; 
The rose, in lips as sweet and red and fresh, 
Refigured, blooms again, 


The doves once more murmur and coo be- 
neath 
The hearts of two young lovers, when they 
meet ; 
The pearls renew themselves, and flash as 
teeth 
Through smiles divinely sweet. 


Hence sympathetic emanations flow, 
And with soft tyranny the heart controul ; 
Touched by them, kindred spirits learn to 
snow 
Their sisterhood of soul. 


Obedient to the hint some fragrance sends, 
Some colour, or some ray with mystic 
power, 
Atom to atom never swerving tends, 
As the bee seeks her flower. 








SECRET AFFINITIES, ETC. 
SECRET AFFINITIES: 


Of moonlight visions round the temple shed, 
Of lives linked in the sea, a memory wakes, 

Of flower-talk flushing through the petals red 
Where the bright fountain breaks, 


Kisses, and wings that shivered to the kiss, 
On golden domes afar, come back to rain 
Sweet — ; faithful to remembered 

liss, 
The old love stirs again. 


Forgotten presences shine forth, the past 

Is for the visionary eye unsealed ; 
The breathing flower, in crimson lips recast, 
’ Lives, to herself revealed. 





Where the laugh plays a glittering mouth 
within 
The pearl reclaims her lustre softly bright; 
The marble throbs, fused in a maiden skin 
As fresh, and pure, and white. 


Under some low and gentle voice the dove 
Has found an echo of her tender moan ; 

Resiszance grows impossible, and love 
Springs up from the unknown. 


Oh! thou whom burning, trembling, I adore, 
What shrine, what sea, what dome, what 
rose-tree bower, , 
Saw us, as mingling marble, joined of yore, 
As pearl, or bird, or flower ? 
FRANCIS HastiIncs DoyLe, 
Cornhill Magazine. 





TRUST 
BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


CONSIDER, were it filial in a child 
To speak in this wise : “ Father, though I 
know 
How strong your love is, having proved it so 
Since my first breath was drawn ; and though 
you’ve piled 
Your stores with anxious care, that has be- 
guiled 
You oft of rest, that thus you might bestow 
Blessings upon me when your head lies low, 
Yet in my heart are doubts unreconciled. 
To-morrow, when I hunger, can I be 
Sure that for bread you will not give a clod, 
Letting me starve the while you hold in fee 
(O’erlooking lesser needs) the acres broad 
Won for me through your ceaseless toil?” 
Yet we, 
In just such fashion, dare to doubt of God ! 


Transcript. 














From The Fortnightly Review. 
ON THE HYPOTHESIS THAT ANIMALS 
ARE AUTOMATA, AND ITS HISTORY. 


THE first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury is one of the great epochs of bio- 
logical science. For though suggestions 
and indications of the conceptions which 
took definite shape at that time are to be 
met with in works of earlier date, they 
are little more than the shadows which 
coming truths cast forward; men’s 
knowledge was neither extensive enough, 
ndr exact enough, to show them the solid 
body of fact which threw these shadows. 

But, in the seventeenth century, the 
idea that the physical processes of life 
are capable of being explained in the same 
way as other physical phenomena, and, 
therefore, that the living body is a mech- 
anism, was proved to be true for cértain 
classes of vital actions ; and, having thus 
taken firm root in irrefragable fact, this 
conception has not only successfully re- 
pelied every assault which has been made 
upon it, but has steadily grown in force 
and extent of application, until is is now 
the expressed or implied fundamental 
proposition of the whole doctrine of sci- 
entific physiology. 

If we ask to whom mankind are in- 
debted for this great service, the general 
voice will name William Harvey. For, 
by his discovery of the circulation of the 
blood in the higher animals, by his ex- 
planation of the nature of the mechan- 
ism by which that circulation is effected, 
and by his no less remarkable, though 
less known, investigation of the process 
of development, Harvey solidly laid the 
foundations of all those physical expla- 
nations of the functions of sustentation 
and reproduction which modern physiol- 
ogists have achieved. 

But the living body is not only sus- 
tained and reproduced: it adjusts itself 
to external and internal changes; it 
moves and feels. The attempt to reduce 
the endless complexities of animal mo- 
tion and feeling to law and order is, at 
least, as important a part of the task of 
the physiologist as the elucidation of 
what are sometimes called the vegeta- 
tive processes. Harvey did not make 
this attempt himself; but the influence 
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of his work upon the man who did make 

it is patent and unquestionable. This 

man was René Descartes, who, though by 

many years Harvey’s junior, died before 

him ; and yet, in his short span of fifty- 
four years, took an undisputed place not. 
only among the chiefs of philosophy, but, 
amongst the greatest and most original 

of mathematicians ; while, in my belief, . 
he is no Jess certainly entitled to the. 
rank of a great and original physiologist ; . 
inasmuch as he did for the physiology of 
motion and sensation that which Harvey... 
had done for the circulation of the blood, 

and opened up that road to the mechani- 

cal theory of these processes, which has 

been followed by all his successors. 

Descartes was no mere speculator, as _ 
some would have us believe: but a man’ 
who knew of his own knowledge what - 
was to be known of the facts of anatomy 
and physiology in his day. He was an 
unwearied dissector and observer ; and, 
it is said, that on a visitor once asking to: 
see his library, Descartes led him into a 
room set aside for dissections, and full of 
specimens underexamination. “There,” 
said he, “is my library.” 

I anticipate a smile of incredulity when 
I thus champion Descartes’ claim to be 
considered a physiologist of the first 
rank. I expect to be told that I have 
read into his works what I find there, 
and to be asked, Why is it that we are. 
left to discover Descartes’ deserts at this 
time of day, more than two centuries 
after his death? How is it that Des-. 
cartes is utterly ignored in some of the 
latest works which treat expressly of the 
subject in which he is said to have been 
so great? 

It is much easier to ask such ques- 
tions than to answer them, especially if 
one desires to be on good terms with 
one’s contemporaries; but, if I must 
give an answer, it is this; the growth of 
physical science is now so prodigiously | 
rapid, that those who are actively en- 
gaged in keeping up with the present, 
have much ado to find time to look at 
the past, and even grow into the habit of 
neglecting it. But, natural as this re- 
sult may be, it is none the less detri- 
mental. The intellect loses, for there is 
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assuredly no more effectual method of 
clearing up one’s own mind on any sub- 
ject than by talking it over, so to speak, 
with men of real power and grasp, who 
have considered it from a totally differ- 
ent point of view. The parallax of time 
helps us to the true position of a con- 
ception, as the parallax of space helps us 
to that of astar. And the moral nature 
loses no less. It is well to tura aside 
from the fretful stir of the present and 
to dwell with gratitude and respect upon 
the services of those “mighty men of old 
who have gone down to the grave with 
their weapons of war,” but who, while 
they yet lived, won splendid victories 
over ignorance. It is well, again, to re- 
fiect that the fame of Descartes filled all 
Europe, and his authority overshadowed 
it, for a century; while now, most of 
those who know his name think of him, 
either as a person who had some prepos- 
terous notions about vortices and was 
deservedly annihilated by the great Sir 
Isaac Newton; or as the apostle of an 
essentiaily vicious method of deductive 
speculation ; and that, nevertheless, nei- 
ther the chatter of shifting opinion, nor 
the silence of personal oblivion, have in 
the slightest degree affected the growth 
of the great ideas of which he was the 
instrument and the mouthpiece. 

It is a matter of fact that the greatest 
physiologist of the eighteenth century, 
Haller, in treating of the functions of 
nerve, does little more than reproduce 
and enlarge upon the ideas of Descartes. 
It is a matter of fact that David Hartley, 
in his remarkable work the “ Essay on 
Man.” expressly, though still insuffi- 
ciently, acknowledges the resemblance of 
his fundamental conceptions to those of 
Descartes ; and I shall now endeavour 
to show that a series of propositions, 
which constitute the foundation and 
essence of the modern physiology of the 
nervous system, are fully expressed and 
illustrated in the works of Descartes. 


1. The brain is the organ of sensation, 
thought, and emotion; that is to say, 
some change in the condition of the 
matter of this organ is the invariable 
antecedent of ihe state of conscious- 
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ness to which each of these terms is 
applied. 


In the “ Principles de la Philosophie” 
(§ 169), Descartes says : —* 


Although the soul is united to the whole 
body, its principal functions are, nevertheless, 
performed in the brain; it is here that it not 
only understands and imagines, but also feels ; 
and this is effected by the intermediation of 
the nerves, which extend in the form of ueli- 
cate threads from the brain to all parts of the 
body, to which they are attached in such a 
manner, that we can hardly touch any part of 
the body without setting the extremity of 
some nerve in motion. This motion passes 
along the nerve to that part of the brain 
which is the common sensorium, as I have 
sufficiently explained in my treatise on diop- 
trics ; and the movements which thus travel 
along the nerves, as far as that part of the 
brain with which the soul is closely joined 
and united, cause it, by reason of their diverse 
characters, to have different thoughts. And 
it is these different thoughts of the soul, 
which arise immediately from the movements 
that are excited by the nerves in the brain, 
which we properly term our feelings, or the 
perceptions of our senses. 


Elsewhere,t Descartes, in arguing that 
the seat of the passions is not (as many 
suppose) the heart, but the brain, uses 
the following remarkable language : — 


The opinion of those who think that the 
soul receives its passions in the heart, is of no 
weight, for it is based upon the fact that the 
passions cause a change to be felt in that 
organ ; and it is easy to see that this change 
is felt, as if it were in the heart, only by the 
intermediation of a little nerve which descends 
from the brain to it ; just as pain is felt, as if 
it were in the foot, by the intermediation of 
the nerves of the foot ; and the stars are per- 
ceived, as if they were in the heavens, by the 
intermediation of their light and of the optic 
nerves. So that it is no more necessary for 
the soul to exert its functions immediately in 
the heart, to feel its passions there, than it is 
necessary that it should be in the heavens to 
see the stars there. 


This definite allocation of all the phe- 
nomena of consciousness to the brain as 


* I quote, here and always, Cousin’s edition of the 
works of Descartes, as most convenient for reference. 
It is entitled Quvres complites de Descartes, publites 
par Victor Cousin. 1824. 

+t Les Passions dz ? Ame, Article xxxiii. 
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their organ, was a step the value of which 
it is difficult for us to appraise, so com- 
pletely has Descartes’ view incorporated 
itself with every-day thought and com- 
mon language. A lunatic is said to be 
“crack-brained” or “touched in the 
head,” a confused thinker is “ muddle- 
headed,” while a clever man is said to 
have “plenty of brains ;” but it must be 
remembered that at the end of the last 
century a considerable, though much 
over-estimated, anatomist, Bichat, so far 
from having reached the level of Des- 
cartes, could gravely argue that the appa- 
ratuses of organic life are the sole seat of 
the passions, which in no way affect the! 
brain, except so far as it is ‘ e agent by! 
which the influence of the passions is 
transmitted to the muscles.* 

Modern physiology, aided by pathol- 
ogy, easily demonstrates that the brain 
is the seat of allforms of consciousness, 
and fully bears out Descartes’ explana- 
tion of the reference of those sensations 
in the viscera which accompany intense 
emotion, to these organs. It proves, di- 


rectly, that those states of consciousness 


which we call sensations are the immedi- 
ate consequent of a change in the brain 
excited by the sensory nerves ; and, on 
the well-known effects of injuries, of 
stimulants, and of narcotics, it bases the 
conclusion that thought and emotion are, 
in like manner, the consequents of physi- 
cal antecedents. 


I]. Zhe movements of animals are due to 
the change of form of muscles, which 
shorten and become thicker; and 
this change of form in a muscle 
arises from a motion of the substance 
contained within the nerves which 
go to the muscle. 


In the “ Passions del Ame,” Art. vii., 
Descartes writes : — 


Moreover, we know that all the movements 
of the limbs depend on the muscles, and that 
these muscles are opposed to one another 
in such a manner, that when one of them 
shortens, it draws along the part of the body 
to which it is attached, and so gives rise to a 


* Recherches Physiologiques sur la Vie et la Mort, 
Par Xav. Bichkat. Art. Sizieme. 
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simultaneous elongation of the muscle which 
is opposed to it. Then, if it happens, after- 
wards, that the latter shortens, it causes the 
former to elongate, and draws towards itself 
the part to which it is attached. Lastly, we 
know that all these movements of the muscles, 
as all the senses, depend on the nerves, which 
are like little threads or tubes, which all come 
from the brain, and, like it, contain a certain 
very subtle air or wind, termed the animal 
spirits. 


The property of muscle mentioned by 
Descartes now goes by the general name 
of contractility, but his definition of it 
remains untouched. The long-continued 
controversy whether contractile sub- 
stance, speaking generally, has an in- 
herent power of contraction, or whether 
it contracts only in virtue of an influ- 
ence exerted by nerve, is now settled in 
Haller’s favour; but Descartes’ state- 
ment of the dependence of muscular 
contraction on nerve holds good for the 
higher forms of muscle, under normal 
circumstances: so that, although the 
structure of the various modifications of 
contractile matter has been worked out 
with astonishing minuteness — although 
the delicate physical and chemical chan- 
ges which accompany muscular contrac- 
tion have been determined to an extent 
of which Descartes could not have 
dreamed, and have quite upset his hy- 
pothesis that the cause of the shortening 
and thickening of the muscle is the flow 
of animal spirits into it from the nerves 
—the important and fundamental part of 
his statement remains perfectly true. 

The like may be affirmed of what he 
says about nerve. We know now that 
nerves are not exactly tubes, and that 
“animal spirits” are myths; but the 
exquisitely refined methods of investi- 
gation of Dubois-Reymond and of Helm- 
holz have no less clearly proved that the 
antecedent of ordinary muscular con- 
traction is a motion of the molecules of 
the nerve going to the muscle; and that 
this motion is propagated with a meas- 
urable, and by no means great, velocity, 
through the substance of the nerve 
towards the muscle. 

With the progress of research, the 
term “animal spirits ” gave way to “ ner- 
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vous fluid,” and-“ nervous fluid ” has now 
_given way to “molecular motion of 
. nerve-substance.” Our conceptions of 
what takes place in nerve have altered in 
the same way as our conceptions of what 
takes place in a conducting wire have 
‘ altered, since electricity was shown to be 
not a fluid, but a mode of molecular mo- 
‘tion. The change is of vast importance, 
but it does not affect Descartes’ funda- 
mental idea, that a change in the sub- 
stance of a motor nerve propagated 
towards a muscie is the ordinary cause 
of muscular contraction. 


III. Zhe sensations of animals are due to 

a motion of the substance of the 

' merves which connect the sensory 
organs with the brain. 


In “Za Dioptrique” (Discours Qua- 
tridme), Descartes explains, more fully 
than in the passage cited above, his hy- 
pothesis of the mode of action of sensory 
“nerves : — 


It is the little threads of which the inner 

_ Substance of the nerves is compo:ed which 
subserve sensation. You must conceive that 
these little threads, being inclosed in tubes, 
which are always distended and kept open by 
the animal spirits which they contain, neither 
press upon nor interfere with one another, 
and are extended from the brain to the ex- 
tremities of all the members which are sensi- 
tive—in such a manner, that the slightest 
touch which excites the part of one of the 
members to which a thread is attached, gives 
rise to a motion of the part of the brain whence 
it arises, just as by pulling one of the ends of 
a stretched cord, the other end is instanta- 
neously moved. .. . And we must take care 
not to imagine that, in order to feel, the soul 
needs to behold certain images sent by the 
objects of sense to the brain, as our philoso- 
phers commonly suppose; cr, at least, we 
must conceive these images to be something 
quite different from what they suppose them 
to be.. For, as all they suppose is that these 
images ought to resemble the objects which 
they represent, it is impossible for them to 
show how they can be formed by the objects 
received by the organs of the external senses 
and transmitted to the brain. And they have 
had no reason for supposing the existence of 
these images except this: seeing that the 
mind is readily excited by a picture to con- 
ceive the object which is depicted, they have 
thought that it must be excited in the same 
way to.conceive those objects which affect our 
senses by little pictures of them formed in the 
head ; instead of which we ought to recollect 
that there are many things besides images 
which may excite the mind, as for example 
“signs and words, which have not the least 
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resemblance to the objects. which they sig- 
nify.* 


Modern physiology amends Discartes’ 
conception of the mode of action of sen- 
sory nerves, in detail, by showing that 
their structure is the same as that of 
motor nerves; and that the changes 
which take place in them, when the sen- 
sory organs with which they are con- 
nected are excited, are of just the same 
nature as those which occur in motor 
nerves, when the muscles to which they 
are distributed are made to contract: 
there is a molecular change which in the 
case of the sensory nerve is propagated 
towards the brain. But the great fact in- 
sisted upon by Descartes, that no like- 
ness of external things is, or can be, 
transmitted to the mind by the sensory 
organs; but that between the external 
cause of asensation and the sensation, 
there is.interposed a mode of motion of 
nervous matter, of which the state of 
consciousness is no likeness, but a mere 
symbol, is of the profoundest importance. 
It is the physiological foundation of the 
doctrine of the relativity of knowledge, 
and a more or less complete idealism is 
a necessary consequence of it. 

For of two alternatives one must be 
true. Either, consciousness is the func- 
tion of a something distinct from the 
brain, which we call the soul, and a sen- 
sation is the mode in which this soul is 
affected by the motion of a part of the 
brain; or, there is no soul, and a sensa- 
tion is something generated by the mode 
of motion of a part of the brain. In the 
former case, the phenomena of the senses 
are purely spiritual affections; in the 
latter, they are something manufactured 
by the mechanism of the body, and as 
unlike the causes which set that mechan- 
ism in motion, as the sound of a repeater 
is unlike the pushing of the spring which 
gives rise to it. 

The nervous system stands between 
consciousness and the assumed external 
world, as an interpreter who can talk with _ 
his fingers stands between a hidden 
speaker and a man who is stone deaf — 
and realism is equivalent to a belief on 
the part of the man, that the speaker 
must also be talking with his fingers. 


* Locke (“ Human Understanding,” Book II., chap. 
viii. 37) uses Descartes’ illustration for the same pur- 
pose, and warns us that “most of the ideas of sensa- 
tion are no more the likeness of something existing 
without us, than the names that stand for them are the 
likeness of our ideas, which yet, upon hearing, they are 
apt to excite in us,’’ a declaration which paved the way 
for Berkeley. 
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“ Les extrémes se touchent;” the shibbo- 
leth of materialists that “thought is a 
secretion of the brain,” is the Fichtean 
doctrine that “the phenomenal universe 
is the creation of the Ego,” expressed in 
other language. 


IV. Zhe motion of the matter of a sensory 
nerve may be transmitted through 
the brain to motor nerves, and 
thereby give rise to contraction of 
the muscles to which these motor 
nerves are distributed; and this 
reflection of motion from a sensory 
into a motor nerve may take place 
without volition, or even contrary 
to it. 


In stating these important truths, Des- 
cartes defined that which we now term 
“reflex action.” Indeed he almost uses 
the term itself, as he talks of the “ani- 
mal spirits” as “ réféchis,” * from the 
sensory into the motor nerves. And that 
this use of the word “reflected ” was no 
mere accident, but that the importance 
and appropriateness of the idea it sug- 
gests was fully understood by Descartes’ 
contemporaries, is apparent from a pas- 
sage in Willis’ well-known essay, “ De 
Animé Brutorum,” published in 1672, in 
which, in giving an account of Descartes’ 
views, he speaks of the animal spirits 
being diverted into motor channels, 
“velut undulatione reflexd.” t 

Nothing can be clearer in statement, or 
in illustration, than the view of reflex ac- 
tion which Descartes gives in the “ Pas- 
sions de ?Ame,” Art. xiii. 

After recapitulating the manner in 
which sensory impressions transmitted 
by the sensory nerves to the brain give 
rise to sensation, he proceeds : — 


And in addition to the different feelings 
excited in the soul by these different motions 
of the brain, the animal spirits, without the in- 
tervention of the soul, may take their course 
towards certain muscles, rather than towards 
others, and thus move the limbs, as I shall 
oy by anexample. If some one moves his 

and rapidly towards our eyes, as if he were 
going to strike us, although we know that he 
is a friend, that he does it only in jest, and 
that he will be very careful to do us'no harm, 


' * Passions de? Ame, Art. xxxvi. 

t+ “ Quamcumque bruti actionem, velut automati me- 
chanici motum artificialem, in eo consi t quod se 
primd sensibile aliquod spiritus animales afficiens, eos- 
que introrsum convertens, sensionem excitat, & qua 
mox iidem spiritus, velut undulatione reflex denuo 
retrorsum commoti atque pro concinno ipsius fabrice 
organorum, et partium ordine, in certos nervos mus- 


culosque’ determinati, respectivos membrorum motus\ 





ee De Anima Brutorum, p. 5 
1763. P : 
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nevertheless it wil] be hard to keep from wink- 
ing. And this shows, that it is not by the 
agency of the soul that the eyes shut, since this 
action is contrary to that volition which is the 
only, or at Ieast the chief, function of: the 
soul; but it is because the mechanism of our 
body is so disposed, that the motion of. the 
hand towards our eyes excites another move- 
ment in our brain, and this sends the animal 
spirits into those muscles which cause the eye- 
lids to close. 


Since Descartes’ time, experiment has 
eminently enlarged our knowledge of the 
details of reflex action. The discovery 
of Bell has enabled us to follow the tracks 
of the sensory and motor impulses, along 
distinct bundles of nerve-fibres ; and the 
spinal cord, apart from the brain, has 
been proved to be a great centre of reflex 
action ; but the fundamental conception 
remains as Descartes left it, and it is one 
of the pillars of nerve-physiology at. the 
present day. 

V. Zhe motion of any given portion 4 
the matter of the brain excited by 
the motion of a sensory nerve, leaves 
cchind a readiness to be moved in 
the same way,in that part. Any- 
thing which resuscitates the motion 
gives rise to the appropriate feeling. 
This is the physical mechanism of 
memory. 


Descartes imagined that the pineal 
body (a curious appendage to the. upper 
side of the brain, the function of which, 
if it have any, is wholly unknown) was 
the instrument through which the soul 
received impressions from, and commu- 
nicated them to, the brain. And he thus 
endeavours to explain what happens when 
one tries to recollect something : — 


Thus when the soul wills to remember any- 
thing, this volition, causing the [pineal] gland 
to incline itself in different directions, drives 
the [animal} spirits towards different regions 
of the brain, until they reach that part in 
which are the traces, which the object which 
it desires to remember has left. These traces 
are produced thus: those pores of the brain 
through which the Seadiaal spirits have pre- 
viously been driven, by reason of the presence 
of the object, have thereby acquired a ten- 
dency to be opened by the animal spirits 
which return towards them, more easily than 
other pores, so that the animal spirits, im- 
pinging on these pores, enter them. more 
readily than others. By this means they ex- 
cite a particular movement in ‘the pineal 
gland, which represents the object to the soul, 
and causes it to know what it is which it de- 
sired to recollect.* 


* Les Passions de l’ A me, xiii} 
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That memory is dependent upon some 
condition of the brain is a fact estab- 
lished by many considerations — among 
the most important of which are the re- 
markable phenomena of aphasia. And 
that the condition of the brain on which 
memory depends, is largely determined 
by the repeated occurrence of that condi- 
tion of its molecules, which gives rise to 
the idea of the thing remembered, is no 
less certain. Every boy who learns his 
lesson by repeating it exemplifies the 
fact. Descartes, as we have seen, sup- 
poses that the pores of a given part of 
the brain are stretched by the animal 
spirits, on the occurrence of a sensation, 
and that the part of the brain thus 
stretched, being imperfectly elastic, does 
not return to exactly its previous condi- 
tion, but remains more distensible than 
it was before. Hartley supposes that the 
vibrations, excited by a sensory, or other, 
impression, do not die away, but are rep- 
resented by smaller vibrations or “ vibra- 
tiuncules,” the permanency and intensity 
of which are in relation with the fre- 
quency of repetition of the primary vibra- 
tions. Haller has substantially the same 
idea, but contents himself with the gen- 
eral term “ mutationes,” to express the 
cerebral change which is the cause of a 
state of consciousness. These “ suta- 
tiones”’ persist for a long time after the 
cause which gives rise to them has ceased 
to operate, and are arranged in the brain 
according to the order of coexistence and 
succession of theircauses. And he gives 
these persistent “ mzutationes ” the pictu- 
resque name of “ vestigia rerum,” “que 
non in mente sed in ipso corpore et in me- 
dulla quidem cerebri ineffabili modo in- 
credibiliter minutis notis et copia infinita, 
inscripte sunt.’* 1 do not know that 
any modern theory of the physical condi- 
tions of memory differs essentially from 
these, which are all childrea — zfatis 
mutandis —of the Cartesian doctrine. 
Physiology is, at present, incompetent to 
say anything positively about the matter, 
or to go further than the expression of 
the high probability, that every molecular 
change which gives rise toa state of con- 
sciousness, leaves a more or less persist- 
ent structural modification, through which 
the same molecular change may be re- 
generated by other agencies than the 
cause which first produced it. 

Thus far, the propositions respecting 
the physiology of the nervous system 


* Haller, Prima Linea, ed. iii. Sensus Interni 
viii. 
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which are stated by Descartes have sim- 
ply been more clearly defined, more fully 
illustrated, and, for the most part, demon- 
strated, by modern physiological research. 
But there remains a doctrine to which 
Descartes attached great weight, so that 
full acceptance of it became a sort cf 
note of a thorough-going Cartesian, but 
which, nevertheless, is so opposed to or- 
dinary prepossessions that it attained 
more general notoriety, and gave rise to 
more discussion, than almost any other 
Cartesian hypothesis. Itis that doctrine, 
that brute animals are mere machines or 
automata, devoid not oaly of rea:o1, bu: 
of any kind of coasciousness, which is 
stated briefly in the “‘ Discours dela Mé- 
thode,” and more fully in the “ Réponses 
aux Quatridmes Ojjections,” and in the 
correspondence with Henry More.* 

The process of reasoning by which 
Descartes arrived at this startling conclu- 
sion is well shown in the following pas- 
sage of the “ Réponses :” — 


But as regards the souls of beasts, although 
this is not the place for considering them, 
and though, without a general exposition of 
physics, I can say no more on this subject 
than I have already said in the fifth part of 
my treatise on method; yet, I will further 
state, here, that it appears to me to be a very 
remarkable circumstance that no movement 
can take place, either in the bodies of beasts, 
or even in our own, if these bodies have not 
in themselves all the organs and instruments 
by means of which the very same movements 
would be accomplished in a machine. So 
that, even in us, the spirit, or the soul, does 
not directly move the limbs, but only deter- 
mines the course of that very subtle liquid 
which is called the animal spirits, which, run- 
ning continually from the heart by the brain 
into the muscles, is the cause of all the move- 
ments of our limbs, and often may cause many 
different motions, one as easily as the other. 

And it does not even always exert this de- 
termination ; for among the movements which 
take place in us, there are many which do not 
depend on the mind at all, such as the beating 
of the heart, the digestion of food, the nutri- 
tion, the respiration, of those who sleep ; and, 
even in those who are awake, walking, sing- 
ing, and other similar actions, when they are 
performed without the mind thinking about 
them. And, when one who falls from a height 
throws his hands forwards to save his head, it 
is in virtue of no ratiocination that he per- 
forms this action ; it does not depend upon his 
mind, but takes place merely because his 
senses being affected by the present danger, 
some change arises in his brain which de- 


* Réponse dz M. Descartes & M. Morus. 1549. 
Guvres, tome x. p. 204. ‘Mais le plus grand de 





tous les préjugés que nous ayons retenus de notre ene 
fance, est celui de croire que les bétes pensent,” &c. 
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termines the animal spirits to pass thence into 
the nerves, in such a manner as is required to 
produce this motion, in the same way as in a 
machine, and without the mind being able'to 
hinder it. Now since we observe this in our- 
selves, why should we be so much astonished 
if the light reflected from the body of a wolf 
into the eye of a sheep has the same force to 
excite in it the motion of flight ? 

After having observed this, if we wish to 
learn by reasoning, whether certain move- 
ments of beasts are comparable to those which 
are effected in us by the operation of the 
mind, or, on the contrary, to those which de- 
pend only on the animal spirits and the dis- 
position of the organs, it is necessary to 
consider the difference between the two, which 
I have explained in the fifth part of the dis- 
course on method (for I do not think that any 
others are discoverable), and then it will 
easily be seen, that all the actions of beasts 
are similar only to those which we perform 
without the help of our minds. For which 
reason we shall be forced to conclude, that we 
know of the existence in them of no other 
principle of motion than the disposition of 
their organs and the continual affluence of 
animal spirits produced by the heat of the 
heart, which attenuates and subtilizes the 
blood ; and, at the same time, we shall ac- 
knowledge that we have had no reason for 
assuming any other principle, except that, not 
having distinguished these two principles of 
motion, and seeing that the one, which de- 
pends only on the animal spirits and the 
organs, exists in beasts as well as in us, we 
have hastily concluded that the other, which 
depends on mind and on thought, was also 
possessed by them. 


Descartes’ line of argument is per- 
fectly clear. He starts from reflex action 
in man, from the unquestionable fact 
that, in ourselves, co-ordinate, purposive, 
actions may take place, without the inter- 
vention of consciousness or volition, or 
even contrary to the latter. As actions 
of a certain degree of complexity are 
brought about by mere mechanism, why 
may not actions of still greater complex- 
ity be the result of a more refined mech- 
anism ? What proof is there that brutes 
are other than a superior race of mari- 
oneties, which eat without pleasure, cry 
without pain, desire nothing, know noth- 
ing, and only simulate intelligence as a 
bee simulates a mathematician ? * 


* Malebranche states the view taken by orthodox 
Cartesians in 1689 very forcibly: ‘*Ainsi dans les 
chiens, les chats, et les autres animaux, il n’y a ny in- 
telligence, ny 4me spirituelle comme on Plentend 
ordinairement. Ils mangent sans plaisir; ils crient 
sans douleur ; ils croissent sans le scavoir; ils ne dési- 
rent rien; ils ne connoissent rien ; et s’ils agissent avec 
adresse et d’une maniére qui marque I’ inte!ligence, c'est 
que Dicu les faisant pour les conserver, il a conformé 
leurs corps de telle maniére, qu’ils évitent organique- 
ment, sans le sgavvir, tout ce qui peut les détruire et 
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The Port-Royalists adopted the hypoth- 
esis that brutes are machines, and are 
said to have carried its practical applica- 
tions so far as to treat domestic animals 
with neglect, if not with actual cruelty. 
As late as the middle of the eighteenth 
century, the problem was discussed very 
fully and ably by Bouillier, in his “ Zssazé 
philosophique sur ’ Ame des Bétes,” while 
Condillac deals with it in his “ Zraité des 
Animaux;” but since then it has re- 
ceived little attention. Nevertheless, 
modern research has brought to lighta 
great multitude of facts, which not only 
show that Descartes’ view is defensible, 
but render it far more defensible than it 
was inhis day. 

It must be premised, that it is wholly 
impossible absolutely to prove the pres- 
ence or absence of consciousness in any- 
thing but one’s own brain, though, by 
analogy, we are justified in assuming its 
existence in other men. Now, if by some 
accident, a man’s spinal cord is divided, 
his limbs are paralyzed, so far as his 
volition is concerned, below the point of 
injury; and he is incapable of expe-ien- 
cing all those states of consciousness, 
which, in his uninjured state, would be ex- 
cited by irritation of those nerves which 
come off below the injury. If the spinal 
cord is divided in the middle of the back, 
for example, the skin of the feet may be 
cut, or piached, or burned, or wetted with 
vitriol, without any sensation of touch, 
or of pain, arising in consciousness. So 
far as the man is concerned, therefore, the 
part of the central nervous system which 
lies beyond the injury is cut off from con- 
sciousness. It must indeed be admitted, 
that, if any one think fit to maintain that 
the spinal cord below the injury is con- 
scious, but that it is cut off from any 
means of makingits consciousness knowa 
to the other consciousness in the brain, 
there is no means of driving him from 
his position by logic. But assuredly 
there is no way of proving it, and in the 
matter of consciousness, if in anything, 
we may hold by the rule, “ De non appa- 
rentibus et denon existentibus eadem est 
ratio.” However near the brain the spi- 
nal cord is injured, consciousness re- 
mains intact, except that the irritation of 
parts below the injury is no longer repre- 
sented by sensation. Ona the other hand, 
pressure upon the anterior division of the 
brain, or extensive injuries to it, abolish 
consciousness. Hence, it is a highly prob- 


semblent craindve.”  (Feuillet d: Conches. 


w’ ils 
Med-tations Mitaphysiques et Corrzssantance de N. 
Malebranche. Neuvidime Méditation. , 1841.) 
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able conclusion, that consciousness in 
man depends upon the integrity of the 
anterior division of the brain, while the 
middle and hinder divisions of the brain, 
and the rest of the nervous centres, have 
nothing to do with it. Andit is further 
highly probable, that what is true for man 
is true for other vertebrated animals. 

We may assume, then, that in a living 
vertebrated animal, any segment of the 
cerebro-spinal axis (or spinal cord and 
brain) separated from that anterior divis- 
ion of the brain which is the organ of 
consciousness, is as completely incapa- 
ble of giving rise to consciousness, as we 
know it to be incapable of carrying out 
volitions. Nevertheless, this separated 
segment of the spinal cord is not passive 
and inert. On the contrary, itis the seat 
of extremely remarkable powers. In our 
imaginary case of injury, the man would, 
as we have seen, be devoid of sensation 
in his legs, and would have not the least 
power of moving them. But, if the soles 
of his feet were tickled, the legs would 
be drawn up, just as vigorously as they 
would have been before the injury. We 
know exactly what happens when the 
soles of the feet are tickled ; a molecular 
change takes place in the sensory nerves 
of the skin, and is propagated along them 
and through the posterior roots of the 
spinal nerves, which are constituted by 
them, to the grey matter of the spinal 
cord. By means of that grey matter the 
molecular motion is reflected into the 
anterior roots of the same nerves, consti- 
tuted by the filaments which supply the 
muscles of the legs, and, travelling along 
these motor filaments, reaches the mus- 
cles, which at once contract, and cause 
the limbs to be drawn up. 

In order to move the legs in this way, 
a definite co-ordination of muscular con- 
tractions is necessary ; the muscles must 
contract in a certain order and with duly 
proportioned force; and moreover, as 
the feet are drawn away from the source 
of irritation, it may be said that the ac- 
tion has a final cause, or is purposive. 

Thus it follows, that the grey matter of 
the segment of the man’s spinal cord, 
though it is devoid of consciousness, 
nevertheless responds to a simple stimu- 
lus by giving rise to a complex set 
of muscular contractions, co-ordinated 
towards a definite end, and serving an 
obvious purpose. 

If the spinal cord of a frog is cut 
across, so as to provide us witha seg- 
ment separated from the brain, we shall 
have a subject parallel to the injured 
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man, on which experiments can be made 
without remorse ; as we have a right to 
conclude that a frog’s spinal cord is not 
likely to be conscious, when a man’s is 
not. 

Now the frog behaves just as the man 
did. The legs are utterly paralyzed, so 
far as voluntary movement is concerned ; 
but they are vigorously drawn up to the 
body, when any irritant is applied to the 
foot. But let us study our frog a little 
further. Touch the skin of the side of 
the body with a little acetic acid, which 
gives rise to all the signs of great pain in 
an uninjured frog. In this case there 
can be no pain, because the application 
is made to a part of the skin supplied 
with nerves which come off from the 
cord below the point of section; never- 
theless, the frog lifts up the limb of the 
same side, and applies the foot to rub off 
the acetic acid; and, what is still more 
remarkable, if the limb be held so that 
the frog cannot use it, it will, by-and-by, 
move the limb of the other side, turn it 
across the body, and use it for the same 
rubbing process. It is impossible that 
the frog, if it were in its entirety and 
could reason, should perform actions 
more purposive than these ; and yet we 
have most complete assurance that, in 
this case, the frog is not acting from pur- 
pose, has no consciousness, and is a mere 
automatic machine. 

But now suppose that, instead of mak- 
ing asection of the cord in the middle 
of the body, it had been made in sucha 
manner as to separate the hindermost 
division of the brain from the rest of the 
organ, and suppose the foremost two- 
thirds of the brain entirely taken away, 
The frog is then absolutely devoid of any 
spontaneity ; it sits upright in the atti- 
tude which a frog habitually assumes ; 
and it will not stir unless it is touched; 
but it differs from the frog which I have 
just described in this, that, ifit be thrown 
into the water, it begins to swim, and 
swims just as well as the perfect frog 
does. But swimming requires the com- 
bination and successive co-ordination of 
a great number of muscular actions, 
And we are forced to conclude, that the 
impression made upon the sensory nerves 
of the skin of the frog by the contact 
with the water into which it is thrown, 
causes the transmission to the central 
nervous apparatus of an impulse, which 
sets going a certain machinery by which 
all the muscles of swimming are brought 
into play in due co-ordination. If the 
frog be stimulated by some irritating 
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body, it jumps or walks as well as the 
complete frog can do. The simple sen- 
sory impression, acting through the ma- 
chinery of the cord, gives rise to these 
complex combined movements. 

It is possible to go a step further. 
Suppose that only the anterior division 
of the brain—so much of it as lies in 
front of the “ optic lobes ”— is removed. 
If that operation is performed quickly 
and skilfully, the frog may be kept ina 
state of full bodily vigour for months, or 
it may be for years; but it will sit un- 
moved. It sees nothing; it hears noth- 
ing. It will starve sooner than feed it- 
self, although food put into its mouth is 
swallowed. On irritation, it jumps or 
walks ; if thrown into the water it swims. 
If it be put on the hand, it sits there, 
crouched, perfectly quiet, and would sit 
there forever. If the hand be inclined 
very gently and slowly, so that the frog 
would naturally tend to slip off, the crea- 
ture’s fore paws are shifted on to the 
edge of the hand, until he can just pre- 
vent himself from falling. If the turning 
of the hand be slowly continued, he 
mounts up with great care and delibera- 
tion, putting first one leg forward and 
then another, until he balances himself 
with perfect precision upon the edge; 
and, if the turning of the hand is con- 
tinued, over he goes through the oppo- 
site set of operations, until he comes to 
be seated in security, upon the back of 
the hand. The doing of all this requires 
a delicacy of co-ordination, and precision 
of adjustment of the muscular apparatus 
of the body, which is only comparable to 
that of arope-dancer. To the ordinary 
influences of light, the frog, deprived of its 
central hemispheres, appears to be blind. 
Nevertheless, if the creature be put upon 
a table with a book at some little distance 
between it and the light, and the skin of 
the hinder part of its body is then irri- 
tated, it will jump forward, avoiding the 
book by passing to the right or left of it. 
Although the frog, therefore, appears to 
have no sensation of light, visible objects 
act through its brain upon the motor 
mechanism of its body.* 

It is obvious, that had Descartes been 
acquainted with these remarkable results 
of modern research, they would have 
furnished him with far more powerful ar- 
guments than he possessed in favour of 
his view of the automatism of brutes. 


* See the remarkable essay of Goltz, Beitrage zur 
Lehre von den Functionen der Nervencentren des 
Frosches, published in 1869. I have repeated Giltz’s 
experiments, and obtained the same results. 
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The habits of a frog, leading its natural 
life, involve such simple adaptations to 
surrounding conditions, that the ma- 
chinery which is competent to do so 
much, automatically, might well do all. 
And this argument is vastly strengthened 
by what has been learned in recent times 
of the marvellously complex operations 
which are performed mechanically, and 
to all appearance without consciousness, 
by men, when, in consequence of injury 
or disease, they are reduced to a condi- 
tion more or less comparable to that of a 
frog, in which the anterior part of the 
brain has been removed. A case has re- 
cently been published by an eminent 
French physician, Dr. Mesnet, which 
illustrates this condition so remarkably, 
that I make no apology for dwelling upon 
it at considerable length.* 

Asergeant of the French army, F- > 
twenty-seven years of age, was wounded 
during the battle of Bazeilles, by a ball 
which fractured his left parietal bone. 
He ran his bayonet through the Prussian 
soldier who wounded him, but almost 
immediately his right arm became _para- 
lyzed; after walking about two hundred 
yards, his right leg became similarly af- 
fected, and he lost his senses. When he 
recovered them, three weeks afterwards, 
in hospital at Mayence, the right half of 
the body was completely paralyzed, and 
remained in this condition for a year. 
At present, the only trace of the paralysis 
which remains is a slight weakness of the 
right half of the body. Three or four 
months after the wound was inflicted, 
periodical disturbances of the functions 
of the brain made their appearance, and 
have continued ever since. The disturb- 
ances last from fifteen to thirty hours; 
the intervals at which they occur being 
from fifteen to thirty days. 

For four years, therefore, the life of 
this man has been divided into alternat- 
ing phases— short abnormal states inter- 
vening between long normal states. 

In the periods of normal life, the ex- 
sergeant’s health is perfect ; he is intelli- 
gent and kindly, and performs, satisfac- 
torily, the duties of a hospital attendant. 
The commencement of the abnormal state 
is ushered in by uneasiness and a sense 
of weight about the forehead which the 





* Del’ Automatisme dela Mémoire et du Souvenir, 
dans le Somnambulisme pathologigue. Parle Dr. 
Z£. Mesnet, Médecin de Ll Hodpital Saint-Antoine. 
L’ Union Médicale, Fuillet 21 et 23, 1374. My attene 
tion was first called to a summary of this remarkable 
case, which appeared in the Yournal des Débats for the 
oe S August, 1874, by my friend General Strachey, 
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pitient compares to the constriction of a 
circle of iron ; and, after its termination, 
he complains, for some hours, of dulness 
and heaviness of the head. But the tran- 
sition from the normal to the abnormal 
state takes place in a few minutes, with- 
out convulsions or cries, and without any- 
thing to indicate the change to a by- 
stander. His movements remain free 
and his expression calm, except for a 
contraction of the brow, an incessant 
movement of the eyeballs, and a chewing 
motion of the jaws. The eyes are wide 
open, and their pupils dilated. If the 
man happens to be in a place to which 
he is accustomed, he walks about as 
usual; but if he is in a new place, or if 
obstacles are intentionally placed in his 
way, he stumbles gently against them, 
stops, and then feeling over the objects 
with his hands, passes on one side of 
them. He offers no resistance to any 
change of direction which may be im- 
pressed upon him, or to the forcible 
acceleration, or retardation, of his move- 
ments. He eats, drinks, smokes, walks 
about, dresses and undresses himself, 
rises and goes to bed at the accustomed 
hours. Nevertheless, pins may be run 
into his body, or strong electric shocks 
sent through it, without causing the least 
indication of pain ; no odorous substance, 
pleasant, or unpleasant, makes the least 
impression; he eats and drinks with 
avidity whatever is offered, and takes 
asvfeetida, or vinegar, or quinine, as 
readily as water; no noise alfects him; 
and light influences him only under cer- 
tain conditions. Dr. Mesnet remarks, 
that the sense of touch alone seems to 
persist, and indeed to be more acute and 
delicate than in the normal state ; and it 
is by means of the nerves of touch, 
almost exclusively, that his organism is 
brought into relation with the external 
world. Here a difficulty arises. It is 
clear from the facts detailed, that the 
nervous apparatus by which, in the normal 
state, sensations of touch are excited, 
is that by which external influences de- 
termine the movements of the body in 
the abnormal state. But does the state 
of consciousness, which we term a tactile 
sensation, accompany the operation of 
this nervous apparatus in the abnormal 
state ? or is consciousness utterly absent, 
the man being reduced to a pure mech- 
anism? 

It is impossible to obtain direct evi- 
dence in favour of the one conclusion or 
the other; ail that can be said is, that 
the case of the frog shows that the maa 


may be devoid of any kind of conscious: 
ness. 

A further difficult problem is this, 
The man is insensible to sensory impres- 
sions made through the ear, the nose, the 
tongue, and, toa great extent, the eye; 
nor is he susceptible of pain from causes 
operating during his abnormal state. 
Nevertheless, it is possible so to act upon 
his tactile apparatus, as to give rise to 
those molecular changes in his sensorium, 
which are ordinarily the causes of asso- 
ciated trains of ideas. I give a striking 
example of this process in Dr. Mesnet’s 
words : — 


Il se promenait dans le jardin, sous un mas- 
sif d’arbres, on lui remet 4 la main sa canne 
qu’il avait laissé tomber quelques minutes 
avant. II la palpe, proméne & plusicurs re- 
prises la main sur la poignée coudée de sa 
canne —devient attentif— semble préter 
lVoreille —et, tout-d-coup, appelle “ Henri!” 
Puis, “Les voila! Ils sont au moins une 
vingtaine ! a nous deux, nous en viendrons a 
bout!” Et alors portant la main derriére 
son dos comme pour prendre une cartouche, 
il fait le mouvement de charger son arme, se 
couche dans I’herbe a plat ventre, la téte 
cachée par un arbre, dans la position d'un 
tirailleur, et suit, l’arme épuulée, tous les 
mouvements de l’ennemi qu’il croit voir a 
courte distance. 


In a subsequent abnormal period, Dr. 
Mesnet caused the patient to repeat this 
scene by placing him in the same condi- 
tions. Now, in this case, the question 
arises whether the series of actions con- 
stituting this singular pantomime was 
accompanied by the ordinary states of 
consciousness, the appropriate train of 
ideas, or not? Did the man dream that 
he was skirmishing? or was he in the 
condition of one of Vaucauson’s autom- 
ata—a mechanism worked by molec- 
ular changes ia his nervous system? 
The analogy of the frog shows that the 
latter assumption is perfectly justifiable. 

The ex-sergeant has a good voice, and 
had, at one time, been employed as a 
singer ata café. In one of his abnormal 
states he was observed to begin hum- 
ming atune. He then went to his room, 
dressed himself carefully, and took up 
some parts of a periodical novel, which 
lay on his bed, as if he were trying to 
find something. Dr. Mesnet, suspecting 
that he was seeking his music, made up 
one of these into a roll and put it into 
his hand. He appeared satisfied, took 
up his cane and went down-stairs to the 
door. Here Dr. Mesnet turned him 








round, and he walked quite contentedly, 
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in the opposite direction, towards the 
room of the conciérgz. The light of the 
sun shining through a window now hap- 
pened to fall upon him, and seemed to 
suggest the footlights of the stage on 
which he was accustomed to make his 
appearance. He stopped, opened his 
roll of imaginary music, put himself into 
the attitude of a singer, and sang, with 
perfect execution, three songs, one after 
the other. After which he wiped his 
face with his handkerchief and drank, 
without a grimace, a tumbler of strong 
vinegar and water which was put into his 
hand. 

An experiment which may be performed 
upon the frog deprived of the forepart of 
its brain, well knowa as Gdltz’s “ Quak- 
versuch,” affords a parallel to this per- 
formance. If the skin of a certain part 
of the back of such a frog is gently 
stroked with the finger, it immediately 
croaks. It never croaks unless it is so 
stroked, and the croak always follows the 
stroke, just as the sound of a repeater 
follows the touching of the spring. In 
the frog, this “song” is innate —so to 
speak @ priori—and depends upon a 
mechanism in the brain governing the 
vocal apparatus, which is set at work by 
the molecular change set up in the sen- 
sory nerves of the skin of the back by 
the contact of a foreign body. 

In man there is also a vocal mechan- 
ism, and the cry of an infant is in the 
same sense innate and @ priori, inasmuch 
as it depends on an organic relation be- 
tween its sensory nerves and the nervous 
mechanism which governs the vocal ap- 
paratus. Learning to speak, and learn- 
ing to sing, are processes by which the 
vocal mechanism is set to new tunes. 
A song which has been learned has its 
molecular representative, which poten- 
tially represents it in the brain, just as a 
musical box wound up potentially repre- 
sents overtures. Touch the stop and the 
overture begins; send a molecular im- 
pulse along the proper afferent nerve and 
the singer begins his song. 

Again, the manner in which the frog, 
though apparently insensible to light, is 
yet, under some circumstances, influ- 
enced by visual images, finds a singular 
parallel in the case of the ex-sergeant. 

Sitting at a table, in one of his abnor- 
mal states, he took up a pen, felt for 
paper and ink, and began to write a letter 
to his general, in which he recommended 
himself for a medal, on account of his 
good conduct and courage. It occurred 
to Dr. Mesnet to ascertain experiment- 
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ally how far vision was concerned in this 
act of writing. He therefore iaterposed 
a screen between the man’s eyes and his 
hands; under these circumstances he 
went on writing for a short time, but the 
words became illegible, and he finally 
stopped, without manifesting any discon- 
tent. On the withdrawal of the screen he 
began to write again where he had left 
off. The substitution of water for ink in 
the inkstand hadasimilar result. He 
stopped, looked at his pen, wiped it on 
his coat, dipped it in the water, and be- 
gan again, with the same effect. 
- Oa one occasion, he began to write 
upon the topmost of ten superimposed 
sheets of paper. After he had written a 
line or two, this sheet was suddenly 
drawn away. There was a slight expres- 
sion of surprise, but he continued his let- 
ter on the second sheet exactly as if it had 
been the first. This operation was repeat- 
ed five times, so that the fifth sheet con- 
tained nothing but the writer's signature 
at the bottom of the page. Nevertheless, 
when the signature was finished, his eyes 
turned to the top of the blank sheet, and 
he went through the form of reading 
over what he had written, a movement of 
the lips accompanying each word ; more- 
over, with his pen, he put ia such correc- 
tions as were needed, in that part of the 
blank page which corresponded with the 
position of the words which required cor- 
rection, in the sheets which had been 
taken away. If the five sheets had been 
transparent, therefore, they would, when 
superposed, have formed a properly writ- 
ten and corrected letter. 
Immediately after he had written his 
letter, F—— got up, walked down to the 
garden, made himself a cigarette, lighted 
and smoked it. He was about to prepare 
another, but sought in vain for his to- 
bacco-pouch, which had been purposely 
taken away. The pouch was now thrust 
before his eyes and put under his nose, 
but he neither saw nor smelt it ; but, when 
it was placed in his hand, he at once 
seized it, made a fresh cigarette, and 
ignited a match to light the latter. The 
match was blown out, and another lighted 
match placed close before his eyes, but 
he made no attempt to take it; and, if 
his cigarette was lighted for him, he 
made no attempttosmoke. All this time 
the eyes were vacant, and neither winked, 
nor exhibited any contraction of the 
pupils. From these and other experi- 
ments Dr.’Mesnet draws the conclusion 
that his patient sees some things and not 
others ; that the sense of sight is acces- 
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sible to all things which are brought into 
relation with him by the sense of touch, 
and, on the contrary, insensible to things 
which lie outside this relation. He sees 
the match he holds, and does not see any 
other. 

Just so the frog “ sees ” the book which 
is in the way of his jump, at the same 
time that fsolated visual impressions take 
no effect upon him.* 

As I have pointed out, it is impossible 
to prove that F is absolutely uncon- 
scious in his abnormal state, but itis no 
less impossible to prove the contrary ; 
and the case of the frog goes a long way 
to justify the assumption that, in the ab- 
normal state, the man is a mere machine. 

If such facts as these had come under 
the knowledge of Descartes, would they 
not have formed an apt commentary upon 
that remarkable passage in the “ Zraité 
de l Homme,” which I have quoted else- 
where,t but which is worth repetition ? — 


All the functions which I ‘have attributed to 
this machine (the body), as the digestion of 
food, the pulsation of the heart and of the 
arteries ; the nutrition.and the growth of the 
limbs ; respiration, wakefulness, and sleep ; 
the reception of light, sounds, odours, flavours, 
heat, ancl such like qualities, in the organs of 
the external senses; the impression of the 
ideas of these in the organ of common sensa- 
tion and in the imagination; the retention or 
the impression of these ideas on the memory ; 


* Those who have had occasion to become acquainted 
with the phenomena of somnambulism and of mesmer- 
ism, wiil be struck with the close gee which they 

resent to the proceedings of F. in his abnormal state. 
But the great value of Dr. Mesnet’s observations lies in 
the fxct that the abnormal condition is traceable to a 
definite injury to the brain, and that the circumstances 
are such as to keep us clear of the cloud of voluntary 
and involuntary fictions in which the truth is too often 
smothered in such cases. In the unfortunate subjects 
of such abnormal conditions of the brain, the dis- 
turbanc2 of the sensory and intellectual-faculties is not 
unfrequently accompanied by a perturbation of the 
moral nature, which may manifest itse!'f in a most 
astonishing love of lying for its own sake. And, in 
this respect, also, I’.’s case is singularly instructive, for 
thouzh, in his normal state, he is a perfectly honest 
man, in his abnormal condition he is an inveterate 
thicf, stealing and hiding away whatever he can lay 
hands on, with much dexterity, and with an absurd in- 
difference as to whether the property is his own or 
not. HoTf.ann’s terrible conception of the ** Dopselt- 

Yinzer”’ 1s realized by men in this state — who live two 
Go. in the one of which they may be guilty of the 
most criminal acts while, in the other, they are emi- 
nently ¥irtuous and resp2ctable. Ne.ther life knows 
anything of the other. Dr. Mesnet states that he has 
watched a man in his abnormal state elaborately pre- 
pare to hang himself, and has let him go on until 
asphyxia set in, when he cut him down. But on pass- 
ing into the normal state the would-be suicide was 
wholly ignorant of what had happened. The problem 
of responsibiity is here as complicated as that of the 

rince-bishop, who swore as a prince and not as a 

ishop. ‘* But, highness, if the prince is damned, 
what will become of the bishop?” said the peasant. 

t “ Lay Sermons, Essays aud Reviews,’”’ p. 355. 


the internal movements of the appstites and 
the passions; and lastly the external move- 
ments of all the limbs, which follow so aptly, 
as weil the action of the objects which are 
presented to the senses, as the impressions 
which meet in the memory,.that they imitate 
as nearly as possible those of areal man; [ 
desire, I say, that you should consider that 
these functions in the machine naturally pro- 
ceed from the mere arrangement of its organs, 
neither more nor less than do the movements 
of a clock, or other automaton, from that of 
its weights and its wheels; so that, so far as 
these are concerned, it is not necessary to 
conceive any other vegetative or sensitive 
rsoul, nor any other principle of motion or of 
life, than the blood and the spirits agitated by 
the fire which burns continually in the heart, 
and which is no wise essentially different from 
all the fires which exist in inanimate bodies. 


And would Descartes not have been jus- 
tified in asking why we need deny that 
animals are machines, when men in a 
state of unconsciousness perform, me- 
chanically, actions as complicated and as 
rational-seeming as those of any animals ? 

But though I do not think that Des- 
cartes’ hypothesis can be positively re- 
futed, I am not disposed to accept it. 
The doctrine of continuity is too well es- 
tablished for it to be permissible to me 
to suppose that any complex natural phe- 
nomenon comes into existence suddenly, 
and without being preceded by simpler 
modifications; and very strong argu- 
ments would be needed to prove that 
such complex phenomena as those of 
consciousness first make their appear- 
ance in man. We know, that, in the in- 
dividual man, consciousness grows from 


we consider the infant advancing in years, 
or the adult emerging from slumber 
and swoon. We know, further, that the 
lower animals possess, though less de- 
veloped, that part of the brain which we 
have every reason to believe to be the 
organ of consciousness in man; and as, 
in other cases, function and organ are 
proportional, so we have a right to con- 
clude it is with the brain; and that the 
brutes, though they may not possess our 
intensity of consciousness, and though, 
from the absence of language, they can 
have no trains of thought, but only trains 
of feelings, yet have a consciousness 
which, more or less distinctly, foreshad- 
OWS Our OWn. 

I confess that, in view of the struggle 
for existence which goes on in the 
animal world, and of the frightful quan- 
tity of pain with which it must be 





accompanied, I should be glad if the 





adim glimmer to its full light, whether’ 
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probabilities were in favour of Descartes’ 
hypothesis; but, on the other hand, con- 
sidering the terrible practical conse- 
quences to domestic animals which might 


ensue from any error on our part, it is | 


as well to err on the right side, if we err 
at all, and deal with ‘them as weaker 
brethren, who are bound, like the rest of 
us, to pay their toll for living, and suffer 
what is needful for the general good. 
As Hartley finely says, “ We seem to be 
in the place of God to them ;” and we may 
justly follow the precedents He sets in 
nature in our dealings with them. 

But though we may see reason to dis- 
agree with Descartes’ hypothesis that 
brutes are unconscious machines, it does 
not follow that he was wrong in regard- 
ing them as automata. They may be 
more or less conscious, sensitive, autom- 
ata; and the view that they are such 
conscious machines is that which is im- 
plicitly, or explicitly, adopted by most 
persons. When we speak of the actions 
of the lower animals being guided by 
instinct and not by reason, what we 
really mean is that, though they feel as 
we do, yet their actions are the results of 
their physical organization. We believe, 


in short, that they are machines, one part 
of which (the nervous system) not only 


sets the rest in motion, and co-ordinates 
its movements in relation with changes 
in surrounding bodies, but is provided 
with special apparatus, the function of 
which is the calling into existence of 
those states of consciousness which are 
termed sensations, emotions, and ideas, 
I believe that this generally accepted 
view is the best expression of the facts 
at present known. 

It is experimentally demonstrable — 
any one who cares to run a pin into him- 
self may perform a sufficient demonstra- 
tion of the fact —that a mode of motion 
of the nervous system is the immediate 
antecedent of a state of consciousness. 
All but the adherents of “ occasional- 
ism,” or of the doctrine of “ pre-estab- 
lished harmony” (if any such now exist), 
must admit that we have as much reason 
for regarding the mode of motion of the 
nervous system as the cause of the state 
of consciousness, as we have for regard- 
ing any event as the cause of another. 
How the one phenomenon causes the 
other we know, as much or as little, as in 
any other case of causation ; but we have 
as much right to believe that the sensation 
is an effect of the molecular change, 
as we have to believe that motion is an 
effect of impact; and there is as much 
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propriety in saying that the brain evolves 
sensation, as there is in saying that an 
iron rod, when hammered, evolves heat. 

As I have endeavoured to show, we 
are justified in supposing that something 
analogous to what happens in ourselves 
takes” place in the brutes, and that the 
affections of their sensory nerves give 
rise to molecular changes in the brain, 
which again give rise “to, or evolve, the 
corresponding states of consciousness, 
Nor can there be any reasonable doubt 
that the emotions of brutes, and such 
ideas as they possess, are similarly de- 
pendent upon molecular brain- changes. 
Each sensory impression leaves behind a 
record in the structure of the brain —an 
“ideagenous ” molecule, so to speak, 
which is competent, under certain condi- 
tions, to reproduce in a fainter condi- 
tion, the state of consciousness which 
corresponds with that sensory impres- 
sion; and itis these “ideagenous mole- 
cules” which are the physical basis of 
memory. 

It may be assumed, then, that molecu- 
lar changes in the brain are the causes of 
all the states of consciousness of brutes, 
Is there any evidence that these states of 
consciousness may, conversely, cause 
those molecular changes which give rise 
to muscular motion? I see no such evi- 
dence. The frog walks, hops, swims, 
and goes through ‘his gymnastic perform- 
ances quite as well without conscious- 
ness, and consequently without volition, 
as with it; and if a trog,in his natural 
state, possesses anything corresponding 
with what we call volition, there is no 
reason to think that it is anything but a 
concomitant of the molecular changes in 
the brain which form part of the series 
involved in the production of motion. 

The consciousness of brutes would ap- 
pear to be related to the mechanism of 
their body simply as a collateral product 
of its working, and to be as completely 
without any power of modifying that 
working, as the steam-whistle which 
accompanies the work of a Iccomotive 
engine is without influence upon its ma- 
chinery. Their volition, if they have 
any, is an emotion indicative of physical 
changes, not a cause of such changes. 

This conception of the relations of 
states of consciousness with molecular 
changes in the brain — of psychoses with 
neuroses — does not prevent us from as- 
cribing free-will to brutes. For an agent 
is free when there is nothing to prevent q 


i; him from doing that which he desires to 


do. And if a “greyhound chases a hare, 
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he is a free agent, because his action is 
in entire accordance with his strong de- 
sire to catch the hare; while so long as 
he is held back by the leash he is not 
free, being prevented by external force 
from following his inclination, And the 
ascription of freedom to the greyhound 
under the former circumstances is by no 
means inconsistent with the other aspect 
of the facts of the case — that he is a ma- 
chine impelled to the chase, and caused, 
at the same time, to have the desire to 
catch the game by the impression which 
the rays of light proceeding from the 
hare make upon his eyes, and through 
them upon his brain. 

Much ingenious argument has, at vari- 
ous times, been bestowed upon the ques- 
tion: How is it possible to imagine that 
volition, which is a state of conscious- 
ness, and, as such, has not the slightest 
community of nature with matter in mo- 
tion, can act upon the moving matter of 
which the body is composed, as it is as- 
sumed to do in voluntary acts? But if, 
as is here suggested, the voluntary acts 
of brutes—or in other words, the 
acts which they desire to perform — 
are as purely mechanical as the rest of 
their actions, and are simply accom- 
panied by the state of consciousness 
called volition, the inquiry, so far as they 
are concerned, becomes superfluous. 
Their volitions do not enter into the 
chain of causation of their actions at all. 

The hypothesis that brutes are con- 
scious automata is perfectly consistent 
with any view that may be held respect- 
ing the often-discussed and curious ques- 
tion whether they have souls or not ; and, 
if they have souls, whether those souls 
are immortal or not. It is obviously har- 
monious with the most literal adherence 
to the text of Scripture concerning “ the 
beast that perisheth;” but it is not in- 
consistent with the amiable conviction 
ascribed by Pope to his “ untutored sav- 
age,” that when he passes to the happy 
hunting-grounds in the sky, “ his faithful 
dog shall bear him company.” If the 
brutes have consciousness and no souls, 
then it is clear that, in them, conscious- 
ness is a direct function of material 
changes ; while, if they possess imma- 
terial subjects of consciousness, or souls, 
then, as consciousness is brought into 
existence only as_ the consequence of 
molecular motion of the brain, it follows 
that it is an indirect product of material 
changes. The soul stands related to the 
body as the bell of a clock to the works, 
and consciousness answers to the sound 





which the bell gives out when it is 
struck, 

Thus far I have strictly confined my- 
self to the problem with which I pro- 
posed to deal at starting —the automa- 
tism of brutes. The question is, I be- 
lieve, a perfectly open one, and I feel 
happy in running no risk of either Papal 
or Presbyterian condemnation for the 
views which I have ventured to put for- 
ward. And there are so very few inter- 
esting questions which one is, at present, 
allowed to think out scientifically — to go 
as far as reason leads, and stop where 
evidence comes to an end — without 
speedily being deafened by the tattoo of 
“the drum ecclesiastic” —that I have 
luxuriated in my rare freedom, and would 
now willingly bring this disquisition to 
an end if I could hope that other people 
would go no further. Unfortunately, 
past experience debars me from enter- 
taining any such hope, even if 


. « . that drum’s discordant sound 
Parading round and round and round, 


were not, at present, as audible to me, as 
it was to the mild poet who ventured to 
express his hatred of drums in general, in 
that well-known couplet. 

It will be said, that I mean that the 
conclusions deduced from the study of 
the brutes are applicable to man, and that 
the logical consequences of such appli- 
cation are fatalism, materialism, and athe- 
ism — whereupon the drums will beat the 
pas de charge. 

One does not do battle with drummers ; 
but I venture to offer a few remarks for 
the calm consideration of thoughtful per- 
sons, untrammelled by foregone conclu- 
sions, unpledged to shore-up tottering 
dogmas, and anxious only to know the 
true be2rings of the case. 

It is quite true that, to the best of my 
judgment, the argumentation which ap- 
plies to brutes holds equally good of 
men ; and, therefore, that all states of 
consciousness in us, as in them, are im- 
mediately caused by molecular changes 
of the brain-substance. It seems to me 
that in men, as in brutes, there is no 
proof that any state of consciousness is 
the cause of change in the motion of the 
matter of the organism. If these posi- 
tions are well based, it follows that our 
mental conditions are simply the symbols 
in consciousness of the changes which 
take place automatically in the organism ; 
and that, to take an extreme illustration, 
the feeling we call volition is not the 
cause of a voluntary act, but the symbol 
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of that state of the brain which is the 
immediate cause of that act. We are 
conscious automata, endowed with free- 
will in the only intelligible sense of that 
much-abused term—inasmuch as in 
many respects we are able to doas we 
like — but none the less parts of the great 
series of causes and effects which, in 
unbroken continuity, composes that 
which is, and has been, and shall be — 
the sum of existence. 

As to the logical consequences of this 
conviction of mine, I may be permitted 
to remark that logical consequences are 
the scarecrows of fools and the beacons 
of wise men. The only question which 
any wise man can ask himself, and which 
any honest man will ask himself, is 
whether a doctrine is true or false. Con- 
sequences will take care of themselves ; 
at most their importance can only justify 
us in testing with extra care the reason- 
ing process from which they result. 

So that if the view I have taken did 
really and logically lead to fatalism, ma- 
terialism, and atheism, I should profess 
myself a fatalist, materialist, and atheist ; 
and I should look upon those who, while 
they believed in my honesty of purpose 
and intellectual competency, should raise 
a hue and cry against me, as people who 
by their own admission preferred lying 
to truth, and whose opinions therefore 
were unworthy of the smallest attention. 

But, as I have endeavoured to explain 
on other occasions, I really have no claim 
to rank myself among fatalistic, materi- 
alistic, or atheistic philosophers. Not 
among fatalists, for I take the conception 
of necessity to have a logical, and not a 
physical foundation; not among materi- 
alists, for I am utterly incapable of con- 
ceiving the existence of matter if there is 
no mind in which to picture that exist- 
ence; not among atheists, for the prob- 
lem of the ultimate cause of existence is 
one which seems to me to be hopeless] 
out of reach of my poor powers. Of all 
the senseless babble I have ever had oc- 
casion to read, the demonstrations of 
those philosophers who undertake to tell 
us all about the nature of God would be 
the worst, if they were not surpassed by 
the still greater absurdities of the philos- 
= who try to prove that there is no 

od. 

And if this personal disclaimer should 
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cion, have held more or less definitely 
the view that man is a conscious automa- 
ton. 

It is held, for example, in substance, 
by the whole school of predestinarian 
theologians, typified by St. Augustine, 
Calvin, and Jonathan Edwards —the 
great work of the latter on the will show- 
ing in this, as in other cases, that the 
growth of physical science has introduced 
no new difficulties of principle into theo- 
logical problems, but has merely given 
visible body, as it were, to those which 
already existed. 

Among philosophers, the pious Geu- 
lincx and the whole school of occasional- 
ist Cartesians held this view; the ortho- 
dox Leibnitz invented the term “aufo- 
mate spirituel,” and applied it to man; 
the fervent Christian, Hartley, was one 
of the chief advocates and best exposit- 
tors of the doctrine; while another zeal- 
ous apologist of Christianity in a scepti- 
cal age, and acontemporary of Hartley, 
Charles Bonnet, the Genevese naturalist, 
has embodied the doctrine in language 
of such precision and simplicity, that I 
will quote the little-known passage of his 
“ Essai de Psychologie” at length : — 


ANOTHER HYPOTHESIS CONCERNING THE 
MECHANISM OF IDEAS,* 


Philosophers accustomed to judge of things 

by that which they are in themselves, and not 
by their relation to received ideas, would not 
be shocked if they met with the proposition 
that the soul is a mere spectator of the move- 
ments of its body: that the latter performs of 
itself all that series of actions which consti- 
tutes life: that it moves of itself’: that it is 
the body alone which reproduces ideas, com- 
pares and arranges them; which forms rea- 
sonings, imagines and executes plans of all 
kinds, &c. This hypothesis, though perhaps 
of an excessive boldness, nevertheless deserves 
some consideration. 
It is not to be denied that Supreme Power 
could create an automaton which should ex- 
actly imitate all the external and internal 
actions of man. 

I understand by external actions, all those 
movements which pass under our eyes; I 
term internal actions, all the motions which in 
the natural state cannot be observed because 
they take place in the interior of the body — 
such as the movements of digestion, circula- 
tion, sensation, &c. Moreover, I include in 
this category the movements which give rise 
to ideas, whatever be their nature. 

In the automaton which we are considerin; 





not be enough, let me further point out 

that a great many persons whose acute- 

ness and learning will not be contested, | 

and whose Christian piety, and, in some 

cases, strict orthodoxy, is above suspi- 
LIVING AGE, VOL.IX. 422 


everything would-be precisely determine 
Everything would occur according to the rules 
of the most admirable mechanism: one state 


* Essai de Psychologie, chap. xxvii. 
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would succeed another state, one operation 
would lead to another operation, according to 
invariable laws ; motion would become alter- 
nately cause and effect, effect and cause; re- 
action would answer to action, and reproduc- 
tion to production. 

Constructed with definite relations to the 
activity of the beings which compose the 
world, the automaton would receive impres- 
sions from it, and, in faithful correspondence 
thereto, it would execute a corresponding 
series of motions. , 

Indifferent towards any determination, it 
would yield equally to all, if the first impres- 
sions did not, so to speak, wind up the ma- 
chine and decide its operations and its course. 

The series of movements which this automa- 
ton could execute would distinguish it from all 
others formed on the same model, but which 





not having been placed in similar circum-! 
stances would not have experienced the same} 
impressions, or would not have experienced 
them in the same order. 

The senses of the automaton, set in motion 
by the objects presented to it, would commu- 
nicate their motion to the brain, the chief 
motor apparatus of the machine. This would 
put inaction the muscles of the hands and 
feet, in virtue of their secret connection with 
the senses. These muscles, alternately con- 
tracted and dilated, would approximate or 
remove the automaton from the objects, in the 
relation which they would bear to the conserva- 
tion or the destruction of the machine. 

The motions of perception and sensation 
which the objects would have impressed on 
the brain, would be preserved in it by the 
energy of its mechanism. They would be- 
come more vivid according to the actual con- 
dition of the automaton, considered in itself 
and relatively to the objects. 

Words being only the motions impressed on 
the organ of hearing and that of voice, the 
diversity of these movements, their combina- 
tion, the order in which they would succeed 
one another, would represent judgments, rea- 
soning, and all the operations of the mind. 

A close correspondence between the organs 
of the senses, either by the opening into one 
another of their nervous ramifications, or b 
interposed springs (vessorts), would establis 
such a connection in their working, that, on 
the occasion of the movements impressed on 
one of these organs, other movements would 
‘be excited, or would become more vivid in 
some of the other senses. Give the automa- 
ton.a soul which contemplates its movements, 
which believes itself to be the author of them, 
which‘has different volitions on the occasion 
of the different movements, and you will on 
this hypothesis construct a man. 

But would this man be free? Can the feel- 
‘ing of our liberty, this feeling which is so 





clear and se distinct and so vivid as to per- 
‘suade us that we are the authors of our 


actions, be conciliated with this hypothesis ? 
If it removes the difficulty which attends the 
conception of the action of the soul on the 
body, on the other hand it leaves untouched 
that which meets us in endeavouring to con- 
ceive the action of the body on the soul. 


But if Leibnitz, Jonathan Edwards, and 
Hartley—men who rank among the 
giants of the world of thought —could 
see no antagonism between the doctrine 
under discussion and Christian ortho- 
doxy, is it not just possible that smaller 
folk may be wrong in making such a coil 
about “logical consequences”? And, 
seeing how large a share of this clamour 
is raised by the clergy of one denomina- 
tion or another, may I say, in conclusion, 
that it really would be well if ecclesiasti- 
cal persons would reflect that ordination, 
whatever deep-seated graces it may con- 
fer, has never been observed to be fol- 


; lowed by any visible increase in the learn- 


ing or the logic of its subject. Making 
a man a bishop, or entrusting him with 
the office of ministering to even the 
largest of Presbyterian congregations, or 
setting him up to lecture to a church con- 
gress, really does not in the smallest de- 
gree augment such title to respect as his 
opinions may intrinsically possess. And 
when such a man presumes on an au- 
thority which was conferred upon him 
for other purposes, to sit in judgment 
upon matters his incompetence to deal 
with which is patent, it is permissible to 
ignore his sacerdotal pretensions, and to 
tell him, as one would tell a mere com- 
mon, unconsecrated, layman: that it is 
not necessary for any man to occupy 
himself with problems of this kind unless 
he so choose. Life is filled full enough 
by the performance of its ordinary and 
obvious duties. But that, if a man elect 
to become a judge of these grave ques- 
tions ; still more, if he assume the re- 
sponsibility of attaching praise or blame 
to his fellow-men for the conclusions at 
which they they arrive touching them, he 
will commit a sin more grievous than 
most breaches of the Decalogue, unless 
he avoid a lazy reliance upon the infor- 
mation that is gathered by prejudice and 
filtered through passion, unless he go 
back to the prime sources of knowledge 
— the facts of nature, and the thoughts 
of those wise men who for generations 
past have been her best interpreters. 
T. H. HUXLEY. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
ALICE LORRAINE. 


A TALE OF THE SOUTH DOWNS. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


In those old times of heavy pounding, 
scanty food, and great hardihood, when 
war was not accounted yet as one of the 
exact sciences, and soldiers slept, in all 
sorts of weather, without so much asa 
blanket round them, much less a snug 
tent overhead, the duties of the different 
branches of the services were not quite 
so distinct as they are now. Lieutenant 
Lorraine — for the ladies had given over- 
rapid promotion when they called him 
their “ brave captain ” —had not rejoined 
his regiment long before he obtained ac- 
knowledgment of kis good and gallant 
actions. Having proved that he could 
sit a horse, see distinctly at long dis- 
tance, and speak the Spanish language 
fairly — thanks to the two young Donnas 
—and possessed some other accomplish- 
ments (which would now be tested by 
paper work), he received an appointment 
upon the staff, not of the Light Division, 
but at headquarters, under the very keen 
eyes of “ the hero of a hundred fights.” 

If the brief estimate of his compeers 
is of any importance to a man of power- 
ful genius —as no doubt it must be, by 
its effect on his opportunities — then the 
Iron Duke, though crowned with good 
luck (as everybody called each triumph 
of his skill and care), 7 seems to 
have been unlucky as to the date of his 
birth and work. ‘“ Providence in its infi- 
nite wisdom ” —to use a phrase of the 
Wesleyans, who claim the great general 
as of kin to their own courageous founder 
—produced him at a time, no doubt, 
when he was uncommonly needful ; but 
when (let him push his fame as he would, 
by victory after victory) there always was 
a more gigantic, because a more vora- 
cious, glory marching far in front of him. 
Our great hero never had the chance of 
terrifying the world by lopping it limb by 
limb and devouring it ; and as real glory 
is the child of terror (begotten upon it by 
violence), the fame of Wellington could 
never vie with Napoleon’s glory. 

To him, however, this mattered little, 
except that it often impaired his means 
of discharging his duty thoroughly. His 
present duty was toclear the Peninsula 
of Frenchmen; and this he would per- 
haps have done in a quarter of the time 
it cost, if his own country had only shown 
due faith in his abilities. But the gran- 
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deur of his name grew slowly (as the 
fame of Marcellus grew), like a tree ip 
the hidden lapse of time; and perhaps 
no other general ever won so many vic- 
tories before his country began to dream 
that he could be victorious. 

Now this great man was little, if at all, 
inferior to his mighty rival in that prime 
necessity of a commander — insight into 
his material. He made a point of learn- 
ing exactly what each of his officers was 
fit for; and he seldom failed, in all his 
warfare, to put the “right man in the 
right place.” He saw at a glance that 
Lieutenant Lorraine was a gallant and 
chivalrous young fellow, active and clever 
in his way, and likely to be very useful 
on the staff after a little training. And 
so many young aids had fallen lately, or 
were upon the sick-list, that the quarter- 
master-general was delighted with a re- 
cruit so intelligent and zealous as Hilary 
soon proved himself. And after a few 
lessons in his duties, he set him to work 
with might and main to improve his 
knowledge of “co!loquial French.” 

With this Lorraine, having gift of 
tongues, began to grow duly familiar; 
and the more so perhaps because his 
knowledge of “epistolary English” af- 
forded him very little pleasure just now. 
For all his good principles and kind feel- 
ings must have felt rude shock and 
shame, when he read three letters from 
England which reached him on the very 
same day at Valladolid. The first was 
from his uncle Struan; and after makin 
every allowance for the rector’s want o 
exercise in the month of August, Hilary 
(having perhaps a little too much exer- 
cise himself) could not help feeling that 
the tone was scarcely so hearty as usual, 
The letter was aataly as follows : — 


‘West Lorraine, 20¢h Aug. 1812, 

“My DEAR NEPHEW,— Your father 
and myself have not been favoured with 
any letters from you for a period of sev- 
eral months. Is appears to me that this 
is neither dutiful nor affectionate; al- 
though we know that you have been 
wounded, which increased our anxiety. 
You may have been too bad to write, and 
I wish to make all allowance for you. 
But where there is a will, there is a way. 
When I was at Oxford, few men perhaps 
in all the university felt more distaste 
than I did for original Latin composition. 
Yet every Saturday, when we went to hall 
to get our battel-bills—there was my 
essay, neatly written, and of sound 
Latinity.” —“ Come, come,” cried Lor- 
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raine ; “this is a little too cool, my dear 
uncle. How many times have I heard 
you boast what you used to pay your 
scout's son per line!” 

“I cannot expect any young man, of 
course,” continued the worthy parson, 
“to make such efforts for conscience’ 
sake, as in my young days were made 
cheerfully. But this indolence and dis- 
like of the pen ‘furcé expellendum est’ 
— must be expelled with a knife and fork. 
Perhaps you will scarcely care to hear 
that your aunt and cousins are doing 
well. After your exploits your memory 
seems to have grown very short of poor 
folk in old England. Your birthday fall- 
ing on a Sunday this year, I took occa- 
sion to allude in the course of my sermon 
to a mural crown, of which I remember 
to have heard at school. Nobody knew 
what I meant; but many were more af- 
fected than if they did. But, after all, it 
requires, to my mind, quite as much 
courage, and more skill, to take a dry 
wall properly, when nobody has been 
over it, than to scramble into Badajos. 
Alice will write to you by this post, and 
tell you all the gossip of the sad old 
house, if there is any. There seems to 
be nobody now with life enough to make 
much gossip. And all that we hear is 
about Captain Chapman, (who means to 
have Alice,) and about yourself. 

“ About you it is said, though I cannot 
believe it, and must be ashamed of you 
when I do so, that you are making a fool 
of yourself with a Spanish lady of birth 
and position, but a rank, idolatrous, big- 
oted Papist! The Lorraines have been 
always sadly heterodox in religious mat- 
ters, from age to age receiving every 
whim they came across of. They have 
taken to astrology, Mahomet, destiny, and 
the gods of Greece, and they never seem 
to know when to stop. The only true 
Church, the Church of England, never 
has any hold of them; and if you would 
marry a Papist, Hilary, it would be a 
judgment. 

“Your father, perhaps, would be very 
glad of any looseness of mind and sense 
that might have the power to lead you 
astray from my ideas of honour. I have 
had a little explanation with him; in the 
course of which, as he used stronger lan- 
guage than I at all approve of, I ventured 
to remind him that from the very outset 
Ihad charged him with what I call this 
low intention, this design of working upon 
your fickle and capricious temper, to 
make you act dishonourably. Your poor 
father was much annoyed at this home- 





truth, and became sc .iolent and used 
such unbecoming language, that I thought 
it the more clerical course to leave him 
to reflect upon it. On the following Sun- 
day I discoursed upon the third chapter 
of the Epistle of St. James; but there 
was only Alice in the Coombe pew. I 
saw, however, that she more than once 
turned away her face with shame, al- 
though I certainly did not discover any 
tears. It is to be hoped that she gave 
Sir Roland an accurate summary of my 
discourse ; none of which (as I explained 
to your dear aunt after the service) was 
intended for my own domestic hearth. 
Since that time I have not had the pleas- 
ure of meeting Sir Roland Lorraine in 
private life. 

“ And now a few words as to your own 
conduct. Your memory is now so bad 
that you may have forgotten what I did 
for you. Atatime when my parish and 
family were in much need of my atten- 
tion, and two large coveys of quite young 
birds were lying every night in the cor- 
ner of the Hays, I left my home in ex- 
tremely hot weather, simply to be of use 
to you. My services may have been 
trifling; but at that time you did not 
think so. It was not my place to inter- 
fere in a matter which was for your 
father’s decision. But I so far com- 
mitted myself, that if youare fool enough 
and knave enough —for I never mince 
language, as your father does —to repu- 
diate your engagement with a charming 
and sensible girl for the sake of high- 
Sying but low-minded Papists, much of 
the disgrace will fall on me. 

* And what are those Spanish families 
(descended perhaps from Don Quixote, 
or even Sancho Panza) to compare with 
Kentish landowners, who derive their 
title from the good old Danes? And 
what are their women when they get 
yellow —-as they always do before twenty- 
five — compared with an Englishwoman, 
who generally looks her best at forty ? 
And not only that (for after all that is 
a secondary question, as a man grows 
wise), but is a southern foreigner likely 
to make an Englishman happy? Even 
if she becomes converted from her 
image-worship (about which they are 
very obstinate), can she keep his house 
for him? Can she manage an English 
servant? can she order a dinner? does 
she even know when a bed is aired? can 
a gentleman dine and sleep at her house 
after a day’s hunting, without having 
rheumatism, gout, and a bilious attack in 
the morning? All this, you will think, 
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can be managed by deputy; and in very 
large places it must be so. But I have 
been a guest in very large places — very 
much finer than Coombe Lorraine, how- 
ever your father may have scoffed at me ; 
and I can only say that I would rather be 
the guest of an English country squire, 
or even a parson, with a clever and ac- 
tive wife at the head of his table, than of 
a duke with a grand French cook, and a 
duchess who never saw a dust-pan. 

** And if you should marry a Spaniard, 
where are you to get your grand estab- 
lishment? Your father never saves a 
farthing, and you are even less likely to 
do so. And as for the lady, she of course 
will have nothing. ‘My blood is blue 
because I have no breeches,’ says one of 
their poets, feelingly; and that is the 
case with all of them. Whereas I have 
received a little hint, it does not matter 
how or where, that Mabel Lovejoy (who 
is much too good for any fickle jacka- 
napes) is down fora nice round sum in 
the will of a bachelor banker at Ton- 
bridge. Her father and mother do not 
know it, neither do any of her family ; 
but I did not pass my very pleasant hol- 
iday in that town for nothing. Every one 
seemed to understand me, and I was 
thoroughly pleased with all of them. 

“But I shall not be pleased at all with 
you, and in good truth you never shall 
darken my door, if you yield yourself 
bound hand and foot to any of those 
Dulcineas, or rather Delilahs. I have 
known a good many Spaniards, when 
Nelson was obliged to take them pris- 
oners ; they are a dirty, lazy lot, unfit to 
ride anything but mules, and they poison 
the air with garlic. 

“Your aunt and cousins, who have 
read this letter, say that I have been too 
hard upon you. The more they argue 
the more I am convinced that I have 
been far too lenient. So that I will only 
add their loves, and remain, my dear 
nephew, your affectionate uncle, 

“STRUAN HALES. 

“ P.S— We expect a very grand shoot- 
ing season. Last year, through the 
drought and heat, there was not a good 
turnip-field in the parish. Birds were 
very numerous, as they always are in hot 
seasons, but there was no getting near 
them. This season the turnips are up to 
my knees. How I wish that you were 
here, instead of popping at the red legs ! 
Through the great kindness of young 
Steenie Chapman I am to have free war- 
ren of all Sir Remnant’s vast estates ! 
But I like the home-shooting best ; and 
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no doubt your father will come to a 
proper state of mind before the first. 
Do not take amiss, my dear boy, what- 
ever I may have said for your good. 
Scribe cito. Responde cras.— Your lov- 
ing uncle, S. H.” 


All this long epistle was read by Hil- 
ary in the saddle ; for he had two horses 
allowed him now — whenever he could 
get them — and now he was cantering with 
an order to an outpost of the advanced- 
guard tracking the rearof Clausel. They 
knew not yet what Clausel was,—one of 
the few men who ever defied, and yet 
escaped from Wellington. The British 
staff was weak just now, though freshly 
recruited with Hilary, or haply the 
Frenchman might not have succeeded in 
his brilliant movement. 

“He must be terribly put out,” said 
young Lorraine, meaning neither Clausel, 
nor Wellington, nor Napoleon even, but 
his uncle Struan; “there is not a word 
of any paragon dog, nor the horses he 
has bought or chopped, or even little 
Cecil. He must have had a great row 
with my father, and he visits it on this 
generation. How can he have heard of 
angelic Claudia, and connect her with 
garlic? My darling, I know what you 
are, though heavy-seated Britons fail to 
soar to such perfection! Now for Alice, I 
suppose. She will know how to behave, I 
should hope. Why, how she begins, as 
if I were her thirty-second cousin ten 
times removed! And how precious short 
itis! But what a beautifully clear firm 
hand!” 


“ My DEAR HILARyY,— My father, not 
having any time to spare just now, and 
having received no letter from you which 
he might desire to answer, has asked me 
to say that we are quite well, and that we 
are very glad to hear that you seem to 
have greatly distinguished yourself. To 
hear this must always be, as you will feel, 
a pleasure and true pride tous. At the 
same time we have been very anxious, 
because you have been returned in the 
“Gazette” as heavily wounded. We 
hope, however, that it is not so, for we 
have been favoured with a very long let- 
ter from Major Clumps of your regiment 
to my grandmother’s dear friend, Lady 
de Lampnor, in which you were spoken 
of most highly ; and since that he has 
not spoken of you, as he must have done, 
if you were wounded. Pray let us hear 
at once what the truth is. Uncle Struaa 
was very rude to my father about you the 
other day, and used the most violent 
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language, and preached such a sermon 
against himself on Sunday! But he has 
not been up to apologize yet ; and I hear 
from dear Cecil that he means to tell you 
all about it. He is most thoroughly 
good, poor dear; but allowances must be 
made for him. 

“He will tell you, of course, all the 
gossip of the place; which is mainly, as 
usual, about himself. He seems to at- 
tach so much importance to what we con- 
sider trifles. And he does the most 
wonderful things sometimes. 

“ He has taken a boy from the bottom 
of our hill—the boy that stole the don- 
key, and lived upon rags and bottles — 
and he has him at the rectory, every day 
except Sunday, to clean knives and boots. 
The whole of the village is quite aston- 
ished ; the boy used to run for his life 
at the sight of dear uncle Struan, and we 
cannot help thinking that it is done just 
— we could never encourage the 

Oy. 
a Papa thinks that you are very likely 
to require a little cash just now, for he 
knows that young officers are poorly paid, 
even when they can get their money, 
which is said to be scarce with your 
brave army now; therefore he has placed 
£100 to your credit with Messrs. Shot- 
man, for which you can drawas required ; 
and the money will be replaced at Christ- 
mas. And grandmamma begs me to add 
that she is so pleased with your success 
in the only profession fit for a gentleman, 
that she sends from her own purse 
twenty guineas, through the hands. of 
Messrs. Shotman. And she trusts that 
you will now begin to cultivate frugality. 

“With these words I must now con- 
clude, prolonging only to convey the kind 
love of us all, and best desires for your 
welfare, with which I now subscribe my- 
self, your affectionate sister, 

ALICE LORRAINE.” 

“ P.S.— Darling Brother,— The above 
has been chiefly from that grandmamma. 
I have leave to write to you now myself ; 
and the rest of this piece of ‘paper will 
hold not a hundredth part of what I want 
to say. I am most unhappy about dear 
papa, and about you,and Uncle Struan, 





and Captain Chapman, and everybody. ' 
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one. And even concerning a certain 
young lady —it is not as Uncle Struan 
fancies. You know how headlong he is, 
and he cannot at all understand our 
father. My father has a justice such as 
my uncle cannot dream of. But dear 
papa doubts your knowledge of your own 
mind, darling Hilary. What a low idea 
of Uncle Struan, that you were sent to 
Spain to be tempted! I did not like 
what happened to you in Kent last sum-’ 
mer, any more than other people did. 
But I think that papa would despise you 
—and I am quite sure that I should 
—if you deceived anybody after leading 
them to trust you. But of course you 
could not do it, darling, any more than I 
could. 

“ Now do write home a nice cheerful 
letter, with every word of all you do, and 
everything you can think of. Papa pre- 
tends to be very quiet; but Iam sure 
that he is always thinking of you ; and he 
seems to grow so much older. I wish all 
his books were at Hanover! I would 
take him for a good ride every day. 
Good-bye, darling! If you make out 
this, you will deserve a crown of crosses. 
Uncle Struan thought that he was very 
learned ; and he confounded the mural 
with the civic crown! Having earned 
the one, earn the other by saving us all, 
and your own LALLIE.” 


Hilary read this letter twice ; and then 
put it by, to be read again ; for some of it 
touched him sadly. Then he delivered 
the orders he bore, and made a rough 
sketch of the valley, and returning by 
another track, drew forth his third epistle. 
This he had feared to confront, because 
his conscience went against him so; for 
he knew that the hand was Gregory’s. 
However, it must be met sooner or later ; 
it was no good putting off the evil day ; 
and so he read as follows : — 


“Mp. Tempce, Aug. 22d, 1812. 

MY DEAR LorRRAINE, — It is now many 
months since I heard from you, and 
knowing that you had been wounded, I 
have been very anxious about you, and 
wrote three several times to inquire, un- 
der date May 3rd, June 7th, and July 2d. 
Of course none of these may have come 


Nothing goes well; and if you fight in, to hand, as they were addressed to your 
Spain, we fight much worse in England.' regiment, and I do not at all understand 


Father is always thinking, and dwelling! how you manage without having any 
upon his thoughts, in the library. He post-town. But I have heard through my 
knows that he has been hard upon you; friend Capper, who knows two officers of 
and the better you go on, the more he! your regiment, that you were expected to 


worries himself about it. 


Because he is | return to duty in July, since which I have 
so thoroughly set upon being just to every vaiai’ expected to hear from you by every 
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arrival. No one, therefore, can charge 
me with haste or impatience in asking, 
at last, for some explanation of your con- 
duct. And this I do with a heavy heart, 
in consequence of some reports which 
have reached me from good authority.” 

“ Confound the fellow !” cried the con- 
scious Hilary ; “how he beats about the 
bush! Will he never have it out and be 
done with it? What an abominably legal 
and cold-blooded style! Ah, now for 
it! 

“ You must be aware that you have won 
the warmest regard, and indeed I may 
say the whole heart, of my sister Mabel. 
This was much against the wishes and 
intentions of her friends. She was not 
thrown in your way to catch the heir toa 
title, and a rich man’s son. We knew 
that there would be many obstacles, and 
we all desired to prevent it. Even I, 
though carried away by my great regard 
for you, never approved of it. If you 
have a particle of your old candour left, 
you will confess that from first to last the 
engagement was of your own seeking. I 
knew, and my sister also knew, tliat your 
father could not be expected to like it, or 
allow it foravery long time to come. 
But we also knew that he was a man of 
honour and integrity, and that if he broke 
it off, it would be done by fair means, and 
not by foul. Everything depended upon 
yourself. You were not a boy, but a man 
at least five years older than my sister ; 
and you formed this attachment with your 
eyes open, and did your utmost to make 
it mutual.” 

“To be sure I did,” exclaimed the 
young officer, giving a swish to his inno- 
cent horse, because himself deserved it ; 
“how could I help it? She was such a 
dear! How I wish I had never seen 
Claudia! But really, Gregory, come 
now, you are almost too hard upon me !” 

“And not only this,” continued that 
inexorable young barrister; “but lest 
there should be any doubt about your 
serious intentions, you induced, or at any 
rate you permitted, your uncle, the Rev. 
Struan Hales, to visit Mabel and encour- 
age her, and assure her that all opposition 
would fail, if she remained true and stead- 
fast. 

“ Mabel has remained true and stead- 
fast, even to the extent of disbelieving 
that you can be otherwise. From day to 


day, and from week to week, she has 
been looking for a message from you, if 
it were only one kind word. She has 
felt your wound, I make bold to say, a 
great deal more than you have done. 
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She has taken more pride than you can 
have taken in what she calls your ‘glory.’ 
She watches every morning for the man 
who goes for the letters, and every even- 
ing she waits and listens for a step that 
never comes. 

“If she could only make up her mind 
that you had quite forgotten her, I hope 
that she would try to think that you were 
not worth grieving for. But the worst of 
it is that she cannot bring herself to think 
any ill of you. And until she has it un- 
der your own hand that you are cruel and 
false to her, she only smiles at and de- 
spises those who think it possible. 

“We must puta stop to this state of 
things. It is not fair that any girl should 
be kept in the dark and deluded so ; least 
of all such a girl as Mabel, so gentle, and 
true, and tender-hearted.. Therefore I 
must beg you at once to write to my sis- 
ter or to me, and to state honestly your 
intentions. If your intention is to desert 
my sister, I ask you as a last favour to do 
it as rudely and roughly as possible; so 
that her pride may be aroused and help 
her to overget the blow. But if you can 
give any honourable explanation of your 
conduct, no one will be more delighted, 
and beg your pardon more heartily and 
humbly, than your former friend, 

“GREGORY LOvVEjoy.” 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

LORRAINE set spurs to his horse as 
soon as he got to the end of this letter. 
It was high time for him to gallop away 
from the one idea, — the bitter knowledge 
that out of this he could not come with 
the conscience of a gentleman. He was 
right in fleeing from himself, as hard as 
ever he could go; for no Lorraine had 
been known ever to behave so shabbily. 
In the former days of rather low morality 
and high feudalism, many Lorraines 
have taken fancies to pretty girls, 
and jilted them. But never as he had 
done ; never approaching a pure maid as 
an equal, and pledging honour to her, 
and then dishonourably deserting her. 

“Tam sure I know not what to do,” 
he cried in acold sweat, while his nag 
was in a very hot one. “ Heaven knows 
who my true love is. I am almost sure 
that it must be Mabel; because when I 
think of her I get hot ; and when I think 
of Claudia, I get cold.” ' 

There may have been some.sense in 
this; at any rate it is a question for a 
meteorologist. Though people who ex- 
plain—as they always manage to do— 
everything, might without difficulty de. 
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clare that they understood the whole of 
it. That a young man in magnetic atti- 
tude, towards two maidens widely dis- 


“ strange phenomena of electricity.” But 
little was known of such things then ; 
and every man had to confront his own 
acts, without any fine phraseology. And 
Hilary’s acts had left him now in such a 
position —or “fix” as it is forcibly 
termed: nowadrys —that even that most 
inventive Arab, the Sheikh of the Subter- 
fuges, could scarcely have delivered him. 

But, after all, the griefs of the body 
(where there is perpetual work) knock at 
the door of the constitution louder than 
those of the mind do. And not only 
Hilary now, but all the British army 
found it hard to get anything to eat. As 
for money — there was none, or next to 
none, among them; but this was a tri- 
fling matter to mea who knew so well 
how to help themselves. But shoes, and 
clothing, and meat for dinner, and yellow 
soap for horny soles, and a dram of some- 
thing strong at night before lying down 
in the hole of their hips,—they felt the 
want of these comforts now, after spend- 
ing afortnightin Madrid. And nowthey 
were bound to march every day fifteen to 
twenty English miles, over very hard 
ground, and in scorching weather, after 
an enemy offering more than affording 
chance of fighting. 

These things made every British bo- 
som ready to explode with anger; and 
the staff was blamed, as usual, for negli- 
gence, ignorance, clumsiness, inability, 
and all the rest of it. These reproaches 
entered deeply into the bruised heart of 
Lorraine, and made him so zealous that 
his chief very often laughed while prais- 
ing him. And thus in the valley of the 
Arlanzan, on the march towards Burgos, 
he became a gallant captain, with the 
good will of all who knew him. 

Lorraine was royally proud of this ; for 
his nature was not self-contained. He 
contemplated many letters, beginning 
“Captain Lorraine presents his compli- 
ments to so-and-so;” and he even 
thought at one time of thus defying his 
Uncle Struan. However, a little reflec- 


tion showed him that the wisest plan was 
to let the rector abide a while in silence. 
It was out of all reason—though not, 
perhaps, entirely beyond precedent — 
that he, the least injured of all the par- 
ties, should be the loudest in complaint ; 
and it would serve him right to learn 
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from the hostile source of Coombe Lor- 
raine the withering fact, that his recreant 
nephew was a captain in the British 
tinct, one positive and one negative, |a 
should hop up and down, like elder-pith, 
would of course be accounted for by the 


rmy. 

To Alice, therefore, the captain wrote 
at the very first opportunity, to set forth 
his promotion, and to thank his father 
and grandmother for cash. But he made 
no allusion to home-affairs, except to 
wish everybody well. This letter he 
despatched on the 17th of September ; 
and then, being thoroughly stiff and 
weary from a week spent in the saddle, 
he shunned the camp-fires and the cook- 
ing, and slept in a tuffet of plantain-grass, 
to the melody of the Arlanzan. 

On the r= Soe day our army, being 
entirely robbed of fighting by a dancing 
Frenchman (who kept snapping his fin- 
gers at Lord Wellington), entered in no 
pleasant humour into a burning city. 
The sun was hot enough in all con- 
science, roasting all wholesome Britons 
into a dirty Moorish colour, without a 
poor halt and maimed soldier having to 
march between burning houses. A house 
on fire is full of interest, and has become 
proverbial now as an illustration of bright 
success. But the metaphor — whether 
derived or not from military privileges — 
proceeds on the supposition that the 
proper people have applied thetorch. In 
the present case this was otherwise. The 
Frenchmen had fired the houses; and 
taken excellent care to rob them first. 

Finding the heat of the town of Bur- 
gos almost past endurance, although the 
fire had now been quenched, Hilary 
strolled forth towards sunset for a little 
change of air. His duties, which had 
been so incessant, were cut short for a 
day or two; but to move his legs, with 
no horse between them, seemed at first 
unnatural. He passed through narrow 
reeking streets, where filthy people 
sprawled about under overlapping eaves 
and coignes, and then he came to the 
scorched rough land, and looked back at 
the citadel. The garrison, now that the 
smoke was clearing from the houses be- 
low the steep (which they had fired for 
safety’s sake), might be seen in the west- 
ern light, training their guns upon the 
anys which swarmed with Spanish guer- 
illas. 

These sons of the soil were plundering 
with as good a grace as if themselves had 
taken a hostile city ; and in the enthusi- 
asm of the moment, or from force of 
habit perhaps, some of them gladly lent 
a hand in robbing their own houses. 
But the British soldiers grounded arms, 
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and looked on very grimly ; for they had 
not carried the town by storm, and their 
sense of honesty prevailed. All this 
amused Lorraine, who watched it through 
his field-glass, as he sat on a rock 
mound outside the city, resting himself, 
for his legs were stiff, and feeling quite 
out of his element at being his own mas- 
ter. But presently he saw that the 
French, who were very busy in the cas- 
tle, were about to treat both Spaniards 
and Britons to a warm salute of shells; 
and he rose at once to give them warn- 
ing, but found his legs too stiff for speed. 
So he threw a half-dollar toa Portu:ruese 
soldier, who was sauntering on the road 
below, and bade him run at his very best 
pace, and give notice of their danger. 

But before his messenger had passed 
the gate, Hilary saw a Spanish chief, as 
in the distance he seemed to be, come 
swiftly out of a side street, and by rapid 
‘signals recall and place quite out of the 
line of fire all the plundering Spaniards. 
This man, as Hilary’s spy-glass showed 
him, was of very great breadth and stat- 
ure, and wore a slouch-hat with a short 
black feather, a green leathern jerkin, 
and a broad white sash ; his mighty legs 
were encased above mid-thigh in boots 
of undressed hide; and he was armed 
with along straight sword and dagger. 
Having some experience of plunderers, 
Hilary was surprised at the prompt obedi- 
ence yielded to this guerilla chief, until 
he was gratified by observing a sample 
of his discipline. For two of his men 
demurring a little to the abandonment of 
their prey, he knocked them down as 
scientifically as an English pugilist, 
handed their booty to others, and had 
them dragged by the heels round the 
corner. Then having his men all under 
cover, he stood in a calm and reflective 
attitude, with an immense cigar in his 
mouth, to see a fine group of thirsty 
Britons (who were drinking in the middle 
of the square), shot or shelled, as the 
case might be. And when Hilary’s mes- 
senger ran up in breathless haste to give 
the alarm, and earn his half-dollar hon- 
estly, what did that ruthless fellow do, 
but thrust forth a long leg, trip him up, 
and hand him over with a grin to some 
brigands, who rifled his pockets and 
stopped his mouth. Then came what 
Hilary had expected, a roar, a plunge, a 
wreath of smoke, and nine or ten brave 
Englishmen lay shattered round the 
fountain. 

“That Spaniard is a very queer ally,” 
said Hilary, with a shudder. “ He knew 
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what ‘was coming, and he took good care 
that it should not be prevented. Let me 
try to see his face, if my good glass will 


show it. I call him a bandit and nothing 
else. Partidasindeed! I call them cut- 
throats.” 


At that very moment, the great guer- 
illa turned round to indulge in a heart 
laugh, and having a panel of pitched wall 
behind him, presented his face (like a 
portrait in an ebony frame) towards Hil- 
ary. The collar of the jerkin was rolled 
back, and the great bull throat and neck 
left bare, except where a short black 
beard stood forth, like a spur of jet to 
the heavy jaws. The mouth was covered 
with a thick moustache; but haughty 
nostrils and a Roman nose, as well as 
deep lines of face, and fierce eyes hung 
with sullen eyebrows, made Hilary cry, 
“What an ugly fellow!” as he turned 
his glass upon something else. 

Yet this was a face such as many wo- 
men dote uponand almost adore. Power 
is the first thing they look for in the face 
of a man; or at least it is the very first 
thing that strikes them. And “power” 
of that “sort is headstrong will, with no 
regard for others. From mental power it 
so diverges, that very few men have em- 
bodied both; as nature has kindly pro- 
vided, for the happiness of the rest of us. 
But Captain Lorraine, while he watched 
that Spaniard, knew that he must be a 
man of mark, though he little dreamed 
that his wild love Claudia utterly scorned 
his own comely self, in comparison with 
that “ugly fellow.” , 

But for the moment the sight of that 
brigand, and slaughter of good English 
soldiers, set Hilary (who, with all his 
faults, was vigorously patriotic) against 
the whole race of Spaniards, male or 
female, or whatever they might be. Be- 
ing driven by nature, as usual, rather with 
a spur than bridle, he made a strong dash 
at a desperate fence which for months had 
been puzzling him. Horses unluckily do 
not write, although they talk, and laugh, 
and think, and may tell with their eyes a 
great deal more than most of us who ride 
them. Therefore this metaphor must 
be dropped, for Lorraine pulled out his 
roll of paper, pen, and ink, (which he was 
bound to carry), and put up his knees, all 
stiff and creaking, and on that desk did 
what he ought to have done at least three 
months ago. He wrote to his loving 
Mabel ; surely better late than never. 


“ My DARLING MABEL, —I know that 
I have not behaved to you kindly, or even 





go 
as a gentleman. Although I was not 
allowed to write to you, I ought to have 
written to your brother Gregory long ago, 
and I am ashamed of myself. But I am 
much more ashamed of the reason, and I 
will make no sham excuses. It is diffi- 
cult to say what I want to say; but my 
only amends is to tell the whole truth, 
and I hope that you will try to allow for 


me. 

“ And the truth is this. I fellin love; 
not as I did with you, my darling, just 
because I loved you. But because — 
well I cannot tell why, although I am 
trying for the very truth; I cannot tell 
why I did it. She saved my life, and 
nursed me long. She was not bad-look- 
ing; but young and good. 

“T hope that it is all over now. I 
trust in the Lord that itis so. I see that 
these Spaniards are cruel people, and I 
work night and day to forget them all. 
When I getany sleep, it is you that come 
and look upon me beautifully ; and when 
I kick up with those plaguesome insects, 
the face that I see is a Spanish one. 
This alone shows where my heart is 
fixed. But you have none of those things 
at old Applewood. 

“ And now I can say no more. I write 
in the midst of roaring cannon, and per- 
haps you will say, when you see my 
words, that I had better have died of my 
wounds, than lived to disgrace, as I have 
done, your HILARY. 

“ P.S.— Try to think the best of me, 
darling. If anybody needs it, I do. 
Gregory wrote me such a letter that I am 
afraid to send you any — anything!” 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 

PESSIMISTS who love to dwell on the 
darker side of human nature, and find 
(or at any rate colour) that perpetually 
changing object to the tone of their own 
dull thoughts, making our whole world no 
better than the chameleon of themselves ; 
who trace every act and word, and thought, 
either to very mean selfishness, or ex- 
ceedingly grand destiny—according to 
their own pet theory, —let those gloomy 
spirits migrate in as cheerful a manner 
as they can manage to the back side of 
the moon, the side that neither shines on 
earth, nor gathers any earth-shine. But 


even if they will not thus oblige inferior 
mortals, let them not come near ascene 
where true love dwells, and simple faith, 
and pleasant hours are spent in helping 
nature to be kind to us. 

Whiere the rich recesses of the bosomed 
earth brim over with variety ; where every 
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step of man discloses some new good- 
ness over him; and every hour of the 
day shows different veins of happiness ; 
the light in sloping glances looking richer 
as the sun goes down, and showing with 
a deeper love its own good works and 
parentage ; the children of the light pre- 
senting all their varied joy to it; some 
revolving, many bending, all with one 
aceord inclining softly, sweetly, and 
thankfully, — can any man, though of the 
lowest order, wander about at a time like 
this, with the power of the sunset over 
him, and walk down the alleys of trees, 
and think, and ponder the grand benefi- 
cence, without putting both hands into 
his pockets, and tapping the band of his 
small-clothes ? 

If any man could be so ungrateful to 
the Giver of all good things, he was not 
to be found in the land of Kent, but 
must be sought in some northern county 
where they grew sour gooseberries. Mas- 
ter Martin Lovejoy had, in the month of 
October 1812, as fine a crop of pears as 
ever made a fountain of a tree. 

For the growers did not understand 
the pruning of trees as we do now. They 
were a benighted lot altogether, proceed- 
ing only by rule of thumb, and the prac- 
tice of their grandfathers, never lopping 
the roots of a tree, nor summer-pinching, 
nor wiring it, nor dislocating its joints ; 
and yet they grewas good fruit as we. do! 
They had no right to do so; but the 
thing is beyond denial. Therefore one 
might see a pear-tree rising in its natural 
form, tall, and straight, and goodly, hang- 
ing its taper branches like a chandelier 
with lustrous weight, tier upon tier, the 
rich fruit glistening with the ruddy sun- 
streaks, or with russet veinage mellow- 
ing. Hard thereby the Golden Noble, 
globular and stainless, or the conical 
King Pippin, pencilled on its orange 
fulness with a crimson glow, or the great 
bulk of Dutch codlin, oblong, ribbed, and 
over-bearing. Here was the place and 
the time for a man to sit in the midst of 
his garden, and feel that the year was 
not gone in vain, nor his date of life les- 
sened fruitlessly, and looking round with 
right good will, thank the Lord, and re- 
member his father. 

In such goodly mood and tenour, 
Master Martin Lovejoy sat, early of an 
October afternoon, to smoke his pipe 
‘and enjoy himself. He had finished his 
dinner —a plain but good one ; his teeth 
|were sound, and digestion stanch; he 

paid his tithes and went to church; he 
had not an enemy in the world, to the ut- 

















most of his knowledge ; and his name was 
= for a thousand pounds from Canter- 
ury to Reigate. His wheat had been 
fine, and his hops pretty good, his barley 
by no means below the mark, the cherry 
and strawberry season fair, and his 
apples and pears as you see them. Such 
a man would be guilty of a great mistake 
if he kept on the tramp perpetually. 
Fortune encouraged him to sit down, and 
set an arm-chair and a cushion for him, 
and mixed him a glass of Schiedam and 
water, with a slice of lemon, and gave 
him a wife to ask how his feet were, as 
well as a daughter to see to his slippers. 

“ Now you don’t get on at all,” he said, 
as he mixed Mrs. Lovejoy the least little 
drop, because of the wind going round to 
the north; “you are so abstemious, my 
dear soul; by-and-by you will pay out 
for it.” 

“T must be a disciplinarian, Martin,” 
Mrs. Lovejoy replied, with a sad sweet 
smile. “ How ever the ladies can man- 
age to take beer, wine, gin, bitters, and 
brandy, in the way they do, all of an 
afternoon, is beyond my comprehension.” 

“ They get used to it,” answered the 
Grower, calmly ; “and their constitution 
requires it. At the same time I am not 
saying, mind you, that some of them may 
not overdo it. Moderation is the golden 
rule ; but you carry it too far, my dear.” 

“ Better too little than too much,” said 
Mrs. Lovejoy, sententiously. ‘ What- 
ever I take I like just to know that there 
is something in it, and no more. No, 
Martin, no — if you please, not more than 
the thickness of my thumb-nail. Well, 
now for what we were talking about. 
We can never go on like this, you 
know.” 

“Wife, I will tell you what it is;” 
here Martin Lovejoy tried to look both 
melancholy and stern, but failed; “we 
do not use our duties right; we do not 
work up in the position to which it has 
pleased God to call us.. We don’t make 
our children see that ‘they are — bless 
my heart, what is the word ?.” 

“*¢Qbligated’ is the word you mean. 
‘Obligated’ they all of them are.” 

“ No, no; ‘bounden’ is the word I 
mean; ‘ bounden’ says the Catechism. 
They are bounden to obey, whether they 
like it or no, and that is the word’s ex- 
pression. Nowis there one of them as 
does it?” 

“T can’t say there is,” his wife replied, 
after thinking of all three of them. 
“ Martin, no; they do their best, but you 
can’t have them quite tied hand and foot. 
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Or. 


And I doubt whether we should love 
them better if we had them always to 
order,” 

“ Likely not. I cannot tell. They 
have given me no chance of trying. 
They do what seems best in their own 
eyes, and the fault of it lies with you, 
mother.” 

“Do they ever do anything wrong, 
Martin Lovejoy ?. Do they ever disgrace 
you anywhere? Do they ever go about 
and borrow money, or trade on their 
name, or anything? Surely you want to 
provoke me, Martin, when you begin to 
revile my children.” 

“ Well,” said the Grower, blowin 
smoke, in the manner of a matrimonia 
man, “let us go to something else. Here 
is this affair of Mabel’s now. How do 
you mean to settle it?” 

“TI think you should rather tell me, 

Martin, how you mean to settle it. She 
might have bees settled long ago, in a 
good position, and comfortable, if my ad- 
vice had been heeded. But you are the 
most obstinate man in the world.” 
' “ Well, well, my dear, I don’t think 
that you should be hard upon any one in 
that respect. You have set your heart 
upon one thing, and I upon another ; and 
we have to deal with some one perhaps 
more obstinate than both of us. She 
takes after her good mother there.” 

“ After her father, more likely, Martin. 
But she has given her promise, and she 


will keep it, and the time is very nearly 
up, you know.” : 
“The battle of Trafalgar, yes. The 


21st of October, seven years ago, as I 
amaman! Lord bless me, it seems but 
yesterday! How all the country up and 
wept, and how it sent our boy to sea! 
There never can be such a thing again; 
and no one would look at a drumhead 
savoy !” 

“ Plague upon the market, Martin! I 
do believe you think much more of your 
growings than your gainings. But she 
fixed the day herself, because it was a 
battle ; didn’t she ?” 

“Yes, wife, yes. But after all, I see 
not so much to come of it. Supposing 
she gets no letter by to-morrow-night, 
what comes of it?” 

“Why, a very great deal. You men 
never know. She puts all her foolish 
ideas aside, and she does her best to be 
sensible.” 

“ By the spread of my measure, oh 
deary me! I thought she was bound to 
much more than that. She gives up him, 
at any rate.” 
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“Yes, poor dear, she gives him up, and 
a precious cry she will make of it. Why, 
Martin, when you and I were young we 
carried on so differently.” 

“What use to talk about that?” said 
the Grower; “they all must have their 
romances now. Like tapping a cask of 
beer, it is. You must let,them spit out 
at the top a little.” 

“ All that, of course, needs no discus- 
sion. I do not remember that, in our 
love-time, you expected to see me ‘spit 
out at the top’! You grow so coarse in 
your ideas, Martin; the more you go 
growing, the coarser you get.” 

“ Now, is there nothing to be said but 
that? She gives him up, and she tries 
to be sensible. The malting season is 
on, and how can Elias come and do any- 
thing?” 

“ Martin, may I say one word? You 
keep so perpetually talking that I scarce- 
ly have a chance to breathe. We do not 
want that low Jenkins here. How many 
quarters he soaks in a week is nothing, 
and cannot be anything to me. A tanner 
is more to my taste a great deal, if one 
must come down tothe dressers. And 
there one might get some good ox-tails. 
I believe that you want to sell your 
daughter to get your malt for nothing.” 

The Grower’s indignation at this des- 
spicable charge was such, that he rolled 
in his chair, like a man in a boat, and 
spread his sturdy legs, and said nothing, 
for fear of further mischief. Then he 
turned out his elbows in a manner of his 
own, and Mrs. Lovejoy saw that she had 
gone too far. 

“ Well, well,” she resumed, “ perhaps 
not quite that. Mr. Jenkins, no doubt, 
is very well in his way; and he shall 
have fair play, so far as [ am concerned. 
But mind, Dr. Calvert must have the 
same; that was our bargain, Martin. 
All the days of the week to be open to 
both, and no difference in the dinner.” 

“Very well, very well!” the franklin 
murmured, being still a little wounded 
about the malt. “Iam sure I put up with 
everything. Calvert may have her, if he 
can cure her. I can’t bear to see the poor 
maid so pining. It makes my heart ache 
many atime; but I have more faith in 
barley corn than jalap; though I don’t 
want neither of them for nothing.” 

“We shall see, my dear, how she will 
come round. The doctor prescribes car- 
riage exercise for her. Well, how is she 


to get it, except in his carriage? And 
she cannot well have his carriage, I sup- 
pose, before she marries him.” 
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“ Carriage exercise ? Riding on ~ 
I suppose, is what they mean by it. I 
riding on wheels will do her any good, 
she can have our yellow gig five times a 
week. And I want to go round the 
neighbourhood too. There’s some little 
bits of money owing me. I'll take her 
for a drive to-morrow.” 

“Your yellow gig! To call that a car- 
riage! A rough sort of exercise, I doubt. 
Whiy, it jerks up, like a Jack-in-a-box, at 
every stone youcome to. If that is your 
idea of a carriage, Martin, pray take us 
all out in the dung-cart.” 

“ The old gig was good enough for my 
mother ; and why should my daughter be 
above it? They doctors and women are 
turning her head, worse than poor young 
Lorraine did. Oh, if I had Elias to prune 
my trees — after all I have taught him — 
and Lorraine to get up in the van again ; 
I might keep out of the bankrupt court 
after all; I do believe I might.” Here 
the Grower fetched a long sigh through 
his pipe. He was going to be bankrupt 
every season; but never achieved that 
glory. 

“1’m tired of that,” Mrs. Lovejoy said. 
“ You used to frighten me with it at first, 
whenever there came any sort of weather 
—a storm, or a frost, or too much sun, or 
too much rain, or too little of it; the 
Lord knows that if you have had any 
fruit, you have got it out of him by grum- 
bling. And now you are longing, in a 
heathenish manner, to marry your daugh- 
ter to two men at once! One for the 
night-work, and one for the day.’ Now, 
will you, for once, speak your mind out 
truly ?” 

“Well, wife, there is no one that tries 
a man so badly as his own wife does. I 
am pretty well known for speaking my 
mind too plainly, more than too doubt- 
fully. I can’t say the same to you, as I 
should have to say to anybody else ; be- 
cause you are my wife, you see, and have 
a good right to be down upon me. And 
so I am forced to get away from things 
that ought to be argued. But about my 
daughter, I have a right to think my own 
opinion ; while I leave your own to you, 
as a father has a right with a mother. 
And all I say is common sense. Our 
Mabel belongs to a time of life when the 
girls are always dreaming. And then you 
may say what you like to them mainly ; 
and it makes no difference. Now she 
looks very pale, and she feels very queer, 
all through that young sort of mischief. 
But let her get a letter from Master Hil- 

















ary—-and you would see what would 
come over her.” 

“T have got it! I have got it!” cried 
a young voice, as if in answer, although 
too sudden of approach forthat. “ Father, 
here it is! Mother, here itis! Long ex- 
pected, come at last! There, what do 
you think of that now?” 

Her face was lit with a smile of delight, 
and her eyes with tears of gladness, as 
she stood between her astonished par- 
ents, and waved in the air an open letter, 
fluttering less (though a breeze was blow- 
ing) than her true heart fluttered. Then 
she pressed the paper to her lips, and 
kissed it, with a good smack every time ; 
and then she laid it against her bosom, 
and bowed to her father and mother, as 
much as to say — “ You may think what 
you like of me, I am not ashamed of it!” 

The Grower pushed two grey curls 
aside, and leaked up with a grand amaze- 
ment. Here was a girl, who at dinner- 
time even would scarcely say more than 
* ves,” or “no;” who started when sud- 
denly spoken to, and was obliged to clear 
her mind to think ; who smiled now and 
then, when a smile was expected, and not 
because she had a smile,—in a word, 
who had become a dull, careless, unnat- 
ural, cloudy, depressed, and abominably 
inconsistent Mabel —a cause of anxiety 
to her father, and of recklessness to her- 
self — when lo, at a touch of the magic 
wand, here she was, as brave as ever ! 

The father, and the mother also, knew 
the old expression settled on the darling 
face agai; the many family modes of 
thinking, and of looking, and of loving, 
and of feeling out for love, which only a 
father and a mother dearly know in a dear 
child’s face. And then they looked at 
one another; and in spite of all small 
variance, the husband and the wife were 
one, in the matter of rejoicing. 

It was not according to their schemes ! 
and they both might still be obstinate. 
But by a stroke their hearts were opened 
— wise or foolish, right or wrong, — what 
they might say outside reason, they really 
could not stop to think, They only saw 
‘that their sweet good child, for many long 
months a stranger to them, was come 
home to their hearts again. And they 
could have no clearer proof than this. 

She took up her father’s pipe, and 
sniffed with a lofty contempt at the seal- 
ing-wax (which was of the very lowest 
order) and then she snapped it off, and 
scraped him (with a tortoise-shell-handled 
knife of her own) a proper place to suck 
at. And while she was doing that, and 
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most busy with one of her fingers to 
make a draught, she turned to her moth- 
er with her other side, as only a very 
quick girl could do, and tucked up some 
hair (which was slipping from the string, 
with a palpable breach of the unities) 
and gave her two tugs, in the very right 
place to make her of the latest fashion ; 
and then let her know with lips alone, 
what store she set on her opinion. And 
the whole of this business was done in 
less time than two lovers would take for 
their kissing ! 

“You have beaten me, Popsy,” said 
Mrs. Lovejoy, fetching up an old name of 
the days when she was nursing this one. 

“Dash me,” cried the Grower, “you 
shall marry Old Harry, if you choose to 
set your heart on him.” 


From The Contemporary Review. 
SAXON STUDIES. 


By JuLIAN HAWTHORNE. 
II, — OF GAMBRINUS. 
I, 


LIFE is a tissue of mysteries. One is, 
that if the feelings be touched the palate 
never complains. An egg, hard-boiled 
over the fire of the affections, outdoes an 
omelette by Savarin. A _ half-pint of 
schnapps poured into an earthen mug 
by the hand of the affections, has a finer 
aroma than old wine in crystal goblets, 
less finely presented. Or what rude 
bench, cushioned by the emotions, is not 
softer than satin and eider-down? The 
spiritual not only commands the sensual 
— it may be said to create it. The ban- 

uets of the gods are divine only in so 
ar as they harmonize the two. This is 
the whole secret of nectar and ambrosia. 

The theme so expands beneath the pen, 
that we were best bring it to a head at 
once. Suffice it introduces us to the 
modest establishment of Frau Schmidt, 
just beyond the outer droschky limits: a 
favourite resort of mine, though. better 
beer, easier chairs, and more accessible 
sites be discoverable elsewhere. I cannot 
baffle the reader’s insight —the out- 
weighing attraction is Frau Schmidt her- 
self. Yet she is not a widow,— nay, she 
is fonder of her husband than is the case 
with most Saxon women: and he is 
really quite a fine fellow. Moreover, her 
personal charms are not bewiieey 
She appears before us a grey-clad little 
woman, with plain, pleasant, patient vis- 
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age and low, respectful voice: she puts 
down our schoppen of beer on our accus- 
tomed table near the window, smiles a 
neutral-tinted little smile of welcome ; 
and we pass the compliments of the day. 
Twice or thrice during our stay she 
returns to chat with us; and her big, 
rave, reticent husband stands beside 

er, and puts in a rumbling word or two. 
Anon they are off to serve their other 
customers —mostly common workmen 
out of the street, thirsty, rough fellows, 
with marvellous garments and manners. 
Evidently, the spell that draws us hither 
is one which works beneath the surface. 
Well, we are not going to draw aside the 
veil just yet. Let us first discuss our 
meditative beer: in the dregs of the last 
glass, perhaps, we shall find the secret 
revealed. 

From our window is a view of the 
river and the town. A tree rustlesin the 
little front-yard : beyond curves a dusty 
Stretch of road. Itis about four in the 
afternoon, and we have the room almost 
to ourselves. Till sunset we will sip, 
and muse, and moralize, and hold con- 
verse with the spirit of the great Gambri- 
nus. Mighty, indeed,is he! Kings and 
emperors may talk, but to Gambrinus 
belongs the true fealty of Germans. We 
have only eulogy for him —he isa spell 
to disarm ill-nature’s self. He is author 
of the most genial liquor in the 
world; his wholesome soul bubbles in 
every foaming glass of it. We could 
have forgiven Esau, had he yielded his 
birthright for a glass of German beer ; 
nor would himself have regretted the 
exchange. 

Try we a mouthful or two; how fresh, 
how wholesomely bitter—the texture 
how fine and frothy: mark the delicate 
film it leaves upon the glass. Lighter 
than English ale, of a less pronounced 
but more lastingly agreeable flavour: we 
tire of it no more than of bread. We 
may drink it by the gallon; and yeta 
little will goa long way. It seems nota 
foreign substance, but makes itself imme- 
diately at home. In colour it ranges 
from brightest amber to deepest Van- 
dyke brown, and in strength from potent 
Nuremberg to airy Bohemian. It is both 
food and drink to many a poor devil, 
whose stomach it can flatter into hypoth- 
ecating a meal. To be sure, an unwel- 
come flabbiness and flatulence will, in 
the long run, reveal the deception. 
Rightly used, however, it makes thirst a 
Juxury. 

This liquor can be neither brewed nor 
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exported beyond the Fatherland; nay, a 
journey of but a few miles from its birth- 
place impairs its integrity. Why—isa 
romantic and poetical enigma. In 
America the brewing is more elaborate 
and careful, but the result is nervous and 
heady. The broad Gambrinian smile 
becomes a wiry grin, or even a sour dys- 
peptic grimace. If exported, no matter 
with what care of cork and tinfoil, ere it 
can reach its destination some subtle 
magic has conjured away the better part 
of it. Etcelum et animam mutat. Gam- 
brinus has laid a charm upon it ; it is the 
life-blood of the country, and shall not 
flow or rise in alien veins. 

A profound political truth is symbol- 
ized here, if we would but see it; it elu- 
cidates the subject of emigration and 
the effect of locality on temperament. 
The varieties of German beer are innu- 
merable; each tastes best on the spot 
where it was brewed; and each has its 
supporters as against all others. Now, 
the Berlin Government seems desirous 
of proving (what we Americans have 
already proved to the world’s ‘satisfac- 
tion, if not to our own), that people living, 
no matter how far apart and under what 
different circumstances, may be united in 
mind, sentiment, and disposition as one 
man. To this end, what method more 
effective than to ordaina universal beer, 
and forbid the brewing or drinking any 
other? Condense into one the many 
inconsiderable principalities of Gam- 
brinus. True, though men can appar- 
ently be induced by the proper argu- 
ments to accommodate themselves to 
whatever political or moral exigencies, 
beer is of a more intractable temper, and 
persists in being different in different 
places. But surely Prince Bismarck, 
who can do so much, will not be beaten 
by a beverage: the difficulty will be ulti- 
mately overcome, if military discipline 
and legislation be worth anything. Two 
alternatives suggest themselves at once. 
The first, to create a uniform climate, 
soil, and water throughout the Father- 
land —not an impossibility to German 
science, I should suppose : — the second, 
to brew the beer nowhere save in Berlin, 
to be drunk on the premises. Berlin 
would thus be secure of becoming the 
centre of attraction of the empire ; and 
if, as is believed, Germans are Germans 
by virtue of the beer they drink, if all 
drank the same beer, of course they all 
would become the same Germans. 





Moreover, if this may be done with 
the nation, why not apply the principle to 


























the individual? A nation is but a larger, 
completer man ; and if a nation may be 
concentrated at a single point, as Berlin ; 
why not concentrate the persons com- 
posing it into a single individual, as Bis- 
marck ? Having swallowed his country- 
men, the prince could thereafter legis- 
late to please himself: and might ulti- 
mately proceed to swallow himself into a 
universal atom. 

Pending these improvements, we are 
consoled with the reflection that there 
are advantages connected with the undi- 
gested form impressed upon men and 
states by their original creator; for 
example, there is much entertainment in 
the discussions between various beer- 
cliques as to the merit of their respective} 
beverages. Saxons, like other people, } 
most enjoy disputes the least important 
and adjustable. A perverse instinct, no 
doubt, but universal, is that of asserting 
the worth of our own opinion and indi- 
viduality against all comers. It remains 
to hope, that Saxony, and Germany with 
her — leading the world in other depart- 
ments of civilization — may before long, 
resclve themselves into a homogeneous 
mass —according to modern lights, the 
only true form of union. 





II, 


ANOTHER pull at our schoppen: we 
must avoid over-heating ourselves with 
transcendental controversy. The genius 
of beer is peaceful; and there is a mild 
unobtrusive efficacy about it which is a 
marvel in its way. The flavour, although 
highly agreeable, does not take the pal- 
ate captive, but introduces itself like a 
friend of old standing; the liquor glides 
softly through the portals of the gullet, 
and grows ever more good-humoured on 
the way down. We swallow a mouthful 
or two, and then put down the glass to 
pause and meditate. The effect upon 
thoughts is peculiar and grateful. It 
gently anoints them, so that they move 
more noiselessly and sleekly, getting over 
much ground with little jar. Itdraws a 
transparent screen between us and our 
mental processes —as a window shuts 
out the noise of the street without ob- 
structing our view of what is going on. 
Upon this screen are projected luxurious 
fancies, coming and going we know not 
whence or whither, and we become lost 
in following them. Slight matters ac- 
quire large interest ; with what profound 
speculation do we mark the course of 
yonder leaf earthwards floating from 
its twig, overweighted by the considera- 
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tion we have bestowed on it. The strik- 
ing of a church-clock, a mile away, echoes 
through vast halls of arched phantasy. 
The babble of those good people at a 
neighbouring table foregoes distinctive 
utterance, and is resolved into a dreamy 
refrain. Our own voices seem to come 
from far away ; our prosaic thoughts take 
on the hues of poetry and romance. We 
seem tochant rather than speak our sen- 
tences, and perceive a subtle melody in 
them. We feel comfortable, peaceful, 
yet heroic and strong; surely there is 
somewhat superb and grand about us, 
which, till now, has been but half appre- 
ciated. We sit full-orbed and complete, 
and regard our fellow-men with a sweet- 
tempered contempt of superiority. 

That peculiar kind of friendliness and 
sociability which distinguishes Saxons 
would soon languish if deprived of its 
inspiring beer. As sun to earth is their 
beer to them — the source of their vitality. 
Colourless and bloodless enough were 
they without it. If Gambrinus may not 
be said (such an assertion would indeed 
be treasonable) to be Germany’s immedi- 
ate sovereign, he at least renders her 
worth being sovereign over. It is well 
to make slaves and puppets of men, but 
he also deserves credit, who gives the 
puppet a soul to be enslaved with. 

Happy Saxons! have they themselves 
an adequate conception of the part beer 
plays in their economy —of the degree 
to which their ideas and acts are steeped 
in it? Only Germans can properly be 
said to possess a national drink; beer 
takes with them the place of all other 
beverages ;, an American bar, with its 
myriad eye-openers and_ stone-walls, 
would be absurdly out of place here. 
The Saxon’s palate is not tickled with 
variety ; one thing suffices him, which he 
loves as he loves himself — because it 
has become a part of him. It fascinates 
him, not as aught newand strange, which 
might be potent for a time, but eventually 
palls. But it is as dear to him as are the 
ruddy drops which visit his sad heart — 
a steady, perennial, exclusive affection, 
constant as his very selfishness. Who 
calls the Saxon cold? is there any devo- 
tion, he asks, warmer than mine to me ? 

I like to hear him call for his beer — 
as though he had been wrongfully sepa- 
rated from it, and claimed it as his Saxon 
birthright. There is a certain half-con- 
cealed complacency in his tone, too; 
arising partly from pleasurable anticipa- 
tion, partly from pride that there is so 
good a thing to call for. Having got it, 
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he never shows to such advantage as with 
it in his hand — never so like an apple of 
gold ina picture of silver. It seems a 
pity, then, that he should ever strive to 

e aught sublimer than a beer-drinker. 
For nothing else is he so fit; nothing 
else, perhaps, renders him so genial and 
happy ; and surely there are many things 
which do him more harm. Gambrinus, 
the mightiest of Germans, not only did 
nothing else —he owes his greatness to 
that fact. Methinks there is deep sig- 
niticance in the story how, when Satan 
called to claim his bargain, the German 
Bacchus trusted to no other weapon than 
this single beer-drinking faculty of his, 
and therewith got the better of his enemy. 
He played a manly part: a smaller man 
would have fallen to evasion, forsaking 
his true stronghold for another with which 
he was unacquainted. Gambrinus suc- 
ceeded, as do all men who know their 
power and rely upon it. Doubtless, he 
might have wasted his time in making 
himself a fair philosopher, politician, 
soldier, or what not; but all would not 
have saved him from the devil. Saxons 
— here is food for reflection. 

I am bound to admit, however, that 
this luxury, like all others, may be in- 
dulged in to imprudent lengths, and 
thereby lead to consequences anything 
but peaceful or meditative. A legend is 
current of a certain evil demon, Katzen- 
jammer by name, who is as hateful as 
Gambrinus is genial; and it is whis- 
pered that between the two there is a 


mysterious and awful connection. When- 


the jovial monarch’s symposium is at its 
maddest height, when the guests are mer- 
riest and the liquor most delicious — then 
is it that this hideous presence lurks 
most nigh. The lights may blaze upon 
the festive board ; but out of the shadow 
below, and in gloomy alcoves here and 
there, the boon companions shudder at 
the glimpse of his ghastly features. 
Those who have met him face to face 
(and such men live) descfibe him as sal- 
low, cadaverous, blear-eyed, and unwhole- 
some: his countenance overspread with 
a grey despair, as of a creature born from 
joy to misery, and retaining, in his 
wretchedness, the memory of all that 
makes life sweet, and the yearning for it. 
Moreover — and this is perhaps the gris- 
liest feature of the legend—he is said to 
bear a villanous and most unaccountable 
resemblance to Gambrinus himself; in- 
somuch, that when encountered the morn- 
ing after a carousal,the beholder can 
scarce free himself from the delusion that 
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it is Gambrinus’s self he sees — fearfully 
changed, indeed, yet essentially the same. 
I fear there is some disagreeable secret 
at the bottom of all this, and that poor 
old Gambrinus did not quite escape the 
devil’s claws, after all. However, if we 
can be resolute not to commit ourselves 
too far with the god, we may be tolerably 
secured against falling into the clutches 
of the hobgoblin. Meanwhile, excellent 
Frau Schmidt, another pint of beer ! 


III, 


WHat may be the subtle principle ac- 
cording to which liquors depend for their 
flavour upon the form and fashion of the 
vessel from which they are quaffed, I 
know not; but certainly German beer 
should be drunk only from the schoppen. 
For a long time I put my faith in an Ox- 
ford mug of pewter with a plate-glass 
bottom ; but, in the end, I reverted to 
the national tankard, with its massive 
base, its scolloped glass sides, and its lid 
enamelled with pictures and mottoes. 
The rest of the world might produce 
port-glasses, hock-glasses, sherry-glasses, 
absinthe-glasses ; it was reserved for 
Germany to evolve the schoppen. Wheth- 
er Gambrinus was the first to invent it, I 
am not precisely informed, but am in- 
clined to consider it a supreme product 
of our modern civilization. 

I once visited the Antiken Sammlun 
in the Museum of the Zwinger; an 
judging by the wild experiments in the 
way of drinking-vessels on exhibition 
there, I should have thought the ancients 
must half the time have been in doubt 
what they were swallowing. There were 
elephants, fishes, Chinese pagodas, leg- 
less human figures which, unlike their 
living prototypes, would never stand up- 
right unless they were empty ; huge sil- 
ver-mounted horns; ingenious arrange- 
ments to rap the drinker’s pate if he 
spared to drink all at a draught, or to 
prick his tongue if he drank not fast 
enough. Some goblets there were of the 
capacity of seven quarts—so the guide 
pon ef me; and he added, in a quiet 
tone, that the mighty ones of yore thought 
nothing of emptying one without drawing 
breath. He was a tall, thin, courteous, 
amenable fellow—that guide — yellow- 
eyed, curly-bearded, with hands glove- 
less, unclean, and very cold. Near at 
hand stood a marble bust of Washington, 
placid, respectable, and rather dirty. 
How often had he heard that lie reiter- 
ated, without once being able to knit his 
marble brow at the liar, or wink a pupil- 
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less eye at the visitor, not to be taken in. 
But I doubt not that the fact of the bust’s 
being there deepened the guide’s crime. 
Of a less barbarous age are the ivory 
tankards, elaborately carved, to be found 
in the windows of curiosity-shops through- 
out Dresden. There, moreover, stand 
tall green glasses of Bohemian manufac- 
ture, jewelled and painted with ara- 
besques and figures. But all are but 
approximations to the excellence of the 
clear glass schobpen of to-day, which, 
if it hold but a pint, may be replenished 
a hundred times a day, and is vastly more 
manageable than the seven-quart affair. 
They are usually some seven or eight 
inches high, and twice as much in girth 
—just a proportion of a respectable 
toper; but this model is varied within 
certain limits: and some of Gothic de- 
sign, with peaked lids, are as beautiful as 
heart could wish ; and a pewter mannikin 
an inch and a half high, staggering under 
the weight of a barrel of liquor, is perched 
above the handle. The lids are a distin- 
guishing feature, necessary to retard the 
too rapid evapcration of the foam. They 
must be kept down, like a maiden’s; 
should we neglect this precaution, not 
only is our beer liable to stale, but any 


impertinent fellow sitting near may, by 
beer-law, snatch a draught of it without 
saving, By your leave ! 

We may, of course, hurl the mug at 
him; there are few better missiles than 
a good schoppen, and every Saxon knows 


how to use it in this way also. The 
schoppen-throwing spirit is latent in the 
most seeming-inoffensive of the race, and 
will crop out on occasion. We do not 
know our friend until we have seen him 
at such a moment. He has no tendency 
to individual action ; he loves a majority, 
though not ignorant of how to turn the 
contrary position into a virtue. With a 
crowd to back him, he will sling his mug 
at anybody ; and it is instructive to ob- 
serve, when once his victory is secure, 
how voluble, excited, and indignant he 
becomes —how implacable and over- 
bearing towards his foe ; the same Saxon 
in his beer-saloon as at Sedan ! 

In reflecting upon the amount of beer 
consumed by the average Saxon during 
the day, I am inclined to believe with 
Rabelais that drinking preceded thirst in 
the order of creation, since the want pos- 
tulates the habit: and that he drinks, not 
because his throat is parched, but in 
order that it may not be. It is no para- 
dox that the thirstiest men are the small- 
est drinkers : therefore Saxons can never 
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be thirsty, but drink either out of mere 
bravado, or else from a belief that to 
drink steadily the first half of their lives, 
will secure them from thirst during the 
If this creed be not a popular 
fallacy, it is a most important truth. 
Nevertheless, it would perhaps be safer 
to continue the remedy throughout the 
decline of existence, and so float com- 
fortably into the other life. 


Iv. 

FROM our present point of view, Dres- 
den might be described as a beer-lake, of 
which the breweries are the head-waters. 
The liquid, howexer, is divided up into 
reservoirs of all sizes, from thousand-gal- 
lon tuns to pint bottles. The fishes are 
the Dresdeners themselves, who, instead 
of swimming in the lake, allow it to swim 
in them —a more pleasant and economic 
arrangement. This lake resembles the 
ocean in having hours of flood and ebb; 
but the tide never runs out so far as to 
leave the fishes high and dry. The peri- 
ods of high beer, or full fishes, are, 
roughly speaking, from twelve to two at 
noon and from six to ten in the evening. 

It is really not easy to exaggerate the 
importance of beer-saloons to the city 
economy. Beer, like other valuable 
things, has a tendency to lodge humbly : 
is fond of antique, not to say plebeian, 
surroundings ; and is so thorough a dem- 
agogue that it not only flatters the multi- 
tude, but harbours in their midst! Now, 
so uninviting are some Dresden neigh- 
bourhoods, we must believe that, except 
for the beer-saloons in them, they would 
speedily be left without inhabitants, 
Thus beer equalizes the distribution of 
population. What is of more moment, it 
provides employment either directly or 
indirectly for a vast proportion of the 
people. Not to speak of the architects, 
coopers, glass-workers, and numberless 
others to whose support it largely con- 
tributes, it actually creates the landlords, 
waiters, and waitresses. We may go fur- 
ther, and point out that it is the vital 
principle, if not the cause, of the popular 
concerts, as well as of summer excursions 
into rural suburbs, whose healthful 
beauties would else remain unexplored. 
The student Kneipen owe what life they 
have more to their beer than to either 
their traditions or the Schliger. In 
short, society, among the mass of the 
people, is clustered round the beer-glass : 
and the liquor of Gambrinus is not more 
the national beverage than it is the build- 
er-up of the nation. 
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The beer-saloon is the Saxon’s club, 
parlour, and drawing-room, and is free 
alike to rich and poor, noble and simple. 
The family-man as well as the bachelor, 
the old with the young man, is regular 
and uniform in his attendance. For 
Saxons have no homes, nor the refine- 
ment which leads most creatures, human 
or other, to reserve for themselves a re- 
treat apart from the world’s common path 
and gaze. It must not be inferred that 
the husband objects to taking his wife 
and children along with him: the broad 
Saxon tolerance never dreams of ostra- 
cising woman from the scene of her lord’s 
conviviality. Though seldom present in 
large numbers, there is generally a sprin- 
kling of them in every roomful of drink- 
ers. I have not observed that they 
exercise any restraint upon the tone of 
conversation: considering the light in 
which woman is regarded, it is not to be 
expected that they should; and as for 
children, they are not regarded at all. 
The wives watch the conversation of their 
masters much as a dog might do, seldom 
thinking of contributing to it; or if they 
do, it is not in womanly fashion, but so 
far as possible in imitation of the men’s 
manner. They drink their fair share of 
beer, often from the men’s glass; but I 
cannot say that the geniality thus induced 
improves them. Until pretty far up in 
the social scale, there is little essential 
difference between the lower orders of 
women and those above them, especially 
after Gambrinus has laid his wand upon 
them. In the German language are no 
equivalents for the best sense of our 
lady and gentleman; and perhaps the 
reason is not entirely a linguistic one. 

Female Saxony is very industrious ; 
carries its sewing or embroidery about 
with it everywhere, and knits to admira- 
tion. When in its own company, it 
chatters like magpies, and we watch it 
with an appropriately amused interest. 
But our interest is of another sort when, 
as sometimes happens, a man enters with 
his newly-married wife, or sweetheart. 
The untutored stranger observes with 
curiosity the indifference of the couple 
to the public eye. Towards the close of 
the second glass, her head droops upon 
his-shoulder, their hands and eyes meet, 
‘they murmur in each other’s ear, and 
fatucusly smile. It is nothing to them that 
the:table and the room are crowded with 
strange faces. The untutored stranger, 
if he :imagine these people to be other 
‘than .of perfect social respectability, 


commits a profound mistake. They are 
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Saxons of the better class, and are ut- 
terly unconscious of anything coarse or 
ungainly in thus giving publicity to their 
mutual ,endearments. The  untutored 
stranger had perhaps believed that pub- 
licity of love, to be sublime, must be man- 
ifested under very exceptional circum- 
stances. He had read with pleasure 
how the beautiful woman threw herself 
upon her lover’s bosom, so to intercept 
the fatal bullet: or his heart had throbbed 
at the passionate last embrace of wife 
and husband upon the scaffold steps. 
But he is extravagant and prejudiced : 
not instant death, but a quart or so of 
beer, is pretext all-sufficient. Nay, may 
it not be that our Saxon sweethearts 
would find death put their affection out 
of joint, and therefore do wisely to be 
satisfied with the easy godfathership of 
Gambrinus? At all events, our criti- 
cisms are as gratuitous as untutored. 
The mixed assembly in which the exhi- 
bition takes place considers it so little 
extraordinary, as scarcely to be at the 
trouble of looking at it or away from it. 
Nevertheless there seems to be a spirit- 
ual nudity about it, which, if not divine, 
indicates a phase of civilization else- 
where unknown. 

I have introduced this scene because 
it typifies a universal trait. Saxons can- 
not be happy except in public and under 
one another’s noses. The edge of pain 
is dulled for them if only they may un- 
dergo their torture in the market-place ; 
and no piece of good luck is worth hav- 
ing which has not been dragged through 
the common gutter. Each man’s family 
is too small for him,—he must take his 
neighbour’s likewise into his bosom. Is 
this the result of a lofty spirit of human 
brotherhood? or is it diseased vanity, 
whica finds its only comfort in stripping 
the wretched figz-leaves alike from its 
virtue and its vice? Nevertheless, most 
Saxons, if charged to their faces with be- 
ing the first of nations, admit the im- 
peachment: which proves how little 
true greatness has in common with the 
minor proprieties. 

It would be pleasant to study this 
trait in its effect upon gossip and scan- 
dal. Ifa man denudes himself in pres- 
ence of my crony and me, does he not 
deprive our epigrams of their sting, and 
make our innuendoes ridiculous ? Back- 
biters, thus rudely treated, must lose that 
delicate flavour which renders a dish of 
French scandal the delight of the world. 
But the guild dies hard, and even ia the 
face of a persecution which should go 
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the length not only of confessing dis- 
creditabilities, but of taking a pride in 
them, will still find some husks to fatten 
upon. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD. 


CHAPTER LVI. 
(continued.) 


“Don’t let me drive you away, mis- 
tress. I think I won’t go in to-night.” 

“ O no— you don’t drive me away.” 

Then they stood in a state of some 
embarrassment, Bathsheba trying to wipe 
her dreadfully drenched and inflamed 
face without his noticing her. At length 
Oak said, “I’ve not seen you+TI mean 
spoken to you — since ever so long, have 
I?” But he feared to bring distressing 
memories back, and interrupted himself 
with : “ Were you going into church ?” 

“No,” she said. “I came to see the 
tombstone privately — to see if they had 
cut the inscription as I wished. Mr. 
Oak, you needn’t mind speaking to me, 
if you wish to, On the matter which is in 
both our minds at this moment.” 

“And have they done it as you 
wished ?” said Oak. 

“Yes. Come and see it, if you have 
not already.” 

So together they went and read the 
tomb. “Eight months ago!” Gabriel 
murmured when he saw the date. “It 
seems like yesterday to me.” 

“ And to me as if it were years ago— 
long years, and I had been dead between. 
And now I am going home, Mr. Oak.” 

Oak walked after her. “1 wanted to 
name a small matter to you as soon as I 
could,” he said with hesitation. “ Merely 
about business, and I think I may just 
mention it now, if you'll allow me.” 

“ O yes, certainly.” 

“Tt is that I may soon have to give up 
the management of your farm, Mrs. 
Troy. The fact is, I am thinking of leav- 
ing England — not yet you know — next 
spring.” 

“Leaving England!” she said in sur- 
prise and genuine disappointment. Why, 
Gabriel, what are you going to do that 
for?” 

“Well, I’ve thought it best,” Oak 
stammered out. “ California is the spot 
I've had in my mind to try.” 

“ But it is understood everywhere that 
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you are going to take the Lower Farm on 
your own account.” 

“T’ve had the refusal o’ it, ’tis true; 
but nothing is settled yet, and I have 
reasons for gieing up. I shall finish out 
my year there as manager for the trus- 
tees, but no more.” 

* And what shall I do without you? 
O Gabriel, I don’t think you ought to go 
away! You’ve been with me so long — 
through bright times and dark times — 
such old friends as we are —that it 
seems unkind almost. I had fancied 
that if you leased the other farm as mas- 
ter, you might still give a helping look 
across at mine. And now going away!” 

“T would have willingly.” 

“Yet now that I am more helpless 
than ever you go away.” 

* Yes, that’s the ill fortune o’ it,” said 
Gabriel, in a distressed tone. ‘“ And it 
is because of that very helplessness that 
I feel bound to go. Good afternoon, 
ma’am.” He concluded in evident anx- 
iety to get away, and at once went out of 
the churchyard, by a path she could 
follow on no pretence whatever. 

Bathsheba went home, her mind occu- 
pied with a new trouble, which, being 
rather harassing than deadly, was calcu- 
lated to do good by diverting her from 
the chronic gloom of her life. She was 
set thinking a great deal about Oak and of 
his wish to shun her ; and there occurred 
to Bathsheba several incidents of her 
latter intercourse with him, which, trivial 
when singly viewed, amounted together 
to a perceptible disinclination for her 
society. It broke upon her at length as 
a great pain that her last old disciple was 
about to forsake her and flee. He who 
had believed in her and argued on her 
side when all the rest of the world was 
against her, had at last like the others 
become weary and neglectful of the old 
cause, and was leaving her to fight her 
battles alone. 

Three weeks went on, and more evi- 
dence of his want of interest in her was 
forthcoming. She noticed that instead 
of entering the small parlour or office 
where the farm accounts were kept, and 
waiting, or leaving a memorandum as he 
had hitherto done during her seclusion, 
Oak never came at all when she was 
likely to be there, only entering at unsea- 
sonable hours when her presence in that 
part of the house was least to be ex- 
pected. Whenever he wanted directions 
he sent a message, or note with neither 
heading nor signature, to which she was 
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obliged to reply in the same off-hand 
style. Poor Bathsheba began to suffer 
now from the most torturing sting of all 
—a sensation that she was despised. 

The autumn wore away gloomily enough 
amid these melancholy conjectures, and 
Christmas-day came, completing a year 
of her legal widowhood, and two years 
and a quarter of her life alone. On ex- 
amining her heart it appeared beyond 
measure strange that the subject of 
which the season might have been sup- 
posed suggestive — the event in the hall 
at Boldwood’s — was not agitating her at 
all; but instead, an agonizing conviction 
that everybody abjured her—for what 
she could not tell—and that Oak was 
the ringleader of the recusants. Coming 
out of church that day she looked round 
in the hope that Oak, whose bass voice 
she had heard rolling out from the gal- 
lery overhead in a most unconcerned 
manner, might chance to linger in her 
path in the oid way. There he was, as 
usual, coming up the path behind her; 
but on seeing Bathsheba turn, he looked 
aside, and as soon as he got beyond the 
gate, and there was the barest excuse for 
a divergence, he made one, and van- 
ished. 

The next morning brought the culmi- 
nating stroke ; she had been expecting it 
long. It was a formal notice by letter 
from him that he should not renew his 
engagement with her for the following 
Lady-day. 

Bathsheba actually sat and cried over 
this letter most bitterly. She was ag- 
grieved and wounded that the possession 
of hopeless love from Gabriel, which she 
had grown to regard as her inalienable 
right for life, should have been with- 
drawn just at his own pleasure in this 
way. She was bewildered too by the 
prospect of having to rely on her own re- 
sources again: it seemed to herself that 
she never could again acquire energy 
sufficient to go to market, barter, and 
sell. Since Troy’s death Oak had at- 
tended all sales and fairs for her, trans- 
acting her business at the came time with 
his own. What should she do now! 
Her life was becoming a desolation. 

So desolate was Bathsheba this even- 
ing, that in an absolute hunger for pity 
and sympathy, and miserable in that she 
appeared to have outlived the only true 
friendship she had ever owned, she put 
on her bonnet and cloak and went down 
to Oak’s house just after sunset, guided on 
her way by the pale primrose rays of a 
crescent moon a few days old, 
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A dancing firelight shone from the 
window, but nobody was visible in the 
room. She tapped nervously, and then 
thought it doubtful if it were right fora 
single woman to call upon a bachelor 
who lived alone, although he was her 
manager and she might be supposed to 
call on business without any real impro- 
priety. Gabriel opened the door, and the 
moon shone upon his forehead. 

“ Mr. Oak,” said Bathsheba, faintly. 

“Yes; I am Mr. Oak,” said Gabriel. 
“ Who have I the honour Oh! how 
stupid of me not to know you, mistress !” 

“JT shall not be your mistress much 
longer, shall I, Gabriel?” she said, in 
pathetic tones. 

“Well, no. I suppose But come 
in, ma’am. Oh—and I'll get a light,” 
Oak replied, with some awkwardness. 

“ No; not on my account.” 

“It is so seldom that I get a lady vis- 
itor, that I’m afraid I haven’t proper ac- 
commodation. Will you sit down, please ? 
Here’s a chair, and there’s one, too. I 
am sorry that my chairs all have wood 
seats, and are rather hard, but 1 — was 
thinking of getting some new ones.” Oak 
placed two or three for her. 

“ They are quite easy enough for me.” 

So down she sat, and down sat he, the 
fire dancing in their faces, and upon 








The few worn-out traps, all a-sheenen 
With long years of handlen, 


that formed Oak’s array of household 
possessions, which sent back a dancing 
reflection in reply. It was very odd to 
these two persons, who knew each other 
passing well, that the mere circumstance 
of their meeting in a new place and ina 
new way should make them so awkward 
and constrained. In the fields, or at her 
house, there had never been any embar- 
rassment ; but now that Oak had become 
the entertainer, their lives seemed to be 
moved back again to the days when they 
were strangers. 

“You'll think it strange that I have 
come, but——” 

“Oh, no; not at all!” 

“ But I thought — Gabriel, I have been 
uneasy in the belief that I have offended 
you, and that you are going away on that 
account. It grieved me very much, and 
I couldn't help coming.” 

“Offended me! As if you could do 
that, Bathsheba!” 

“Haven't 1?” she asked, gladly. 
“ But what are you going away for else ?” 

“TI am not going to emigrate, you 

know ; I wasn’t aware that you would 

















wish me not to when I told ye, or I 
shouldn’t ha’ thought of doing it,” he 
said, simply. “I have arranged for the 
Lower Farm, and shall have it in my own 
hands at Lady-day. You know I’ve had 
ashare in it for some time. Still, that 
wouldn’t prevent my attending to your 
business as before, hadn’t it been that 
things have been said about us.” 

“What ?” said Bathsheba, in surprise. 
“Things said about you and me! What 
are they?” 

“1 cannot tell you.” 

“It would be wiser if you were to, I 
think. You have played the part of men- 
tor to me many times, and I don’t see 
why you should fear to do it now.” 

“Itis nothing that you have done, this 
time. The top and tail o’t is this — that 
I am sniffing about here, and waiting for 
poor Boldwood’s farm, with the thought 
of getting you some day.” 

“Getting me! What does 
mean ?” 

“ Marrying o’ ye, in plain British. You 
asked me to tell, so you must’nt blame 
me.” 

Bathsheba did not look quite so 
alarmed as if a cannon had been dis- 
charged by her ear, which was what Oak 
had expected. “Marrying me! I didn’t 
know it was that you meant,” she said, 
quietly. “Such a thing as that is too 
absur — too soon — to think of, by far!” 

“Yes; of course, it is too absurd. I 
don’t desire any such thing; I should 
think that was visible enough, by this 
time. Surely, surely you be the last per- 
son in the world I think of marrying. It 
is too absurd, as you say.” 

““Too s-s-soon’ were the words I 
used.” 

“I must beg your pardon for correcting 
you, but you said, ‘too absurd,’ and so do 
I ” 


that 


“I beg your pardon too!” she re- 
turned, with tears in her eyes. “ * Too 
soon’ was all I said. But it doesn’t mat- 
ter a bit—- not at all— but I only said, 
‘too soon.’ Indeed, I didn’t, Mr. Oak; 
and you must believe me! ” 

Gabriel looked her iong in the face, 
but the firelight being faint there was 
not much tobe seen. ‘“ Bathsheba,” he 
said, tenderly and in surprise, and com- 
ing closer: “if I only knew one thing — 
whether you would allow me to love you 
and win you, and marry you after all — 
if I only knew that!” 

“But you never will know,” she mur- 
mured. 
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“ Because you never ask.” 

“Q—O!” said Gabriel, with a low 
laugh of joyousness. “‘ My own dear ——” 

“You ought not to have sent me that 
harsh letter this morning,” she inter- 


rupted. “It shows you didn’t carea bit 
about me, and were ready to desert me 
like all the rest of them. It was very 
cruel of you, considering I was the first 
sweetheart that you ever had, and you 
were the first I ever had, and I shall not 
forget it!” 

“Now, Bathsheba, was ever anybody 
so provoking ?” he said, laughing. “ You 
know it was purely that I,as an unmar- 
ried man carrying on a business for you 
as a very taking young woman, had a 
proper hard part to play — more partic- 
ularly that people knew I had a sort of 
feeling for ye; and I fancied from the 
way we were mentioned together, that it | 
might injure your good name. Nobody 
knows the heat and fret I have been 
caused by it.” 

“ And was that all?” 

“ All.” 

“QO, how glad Iam I came!” she ex- 
claimed thankfully, as she rose from her 
seat. “I have thought so much more of 
you since I fancied you did not want 
even to see me again. But I must be 
going now, or I shall be missed. Why, 
Gabriel,” she said, with a slight laugh, 
as they went to the door, “it seems 
exactly as if I had come courting you — 
how dreadful.” 

“ And quite right, too,” said Oak. “ I’ve 
danced at your skittish heels, my beauti- 
ful Bathsheba, for many a long mile, and 
many a long day, and it is hard to be- 
grudge me this one visit.” 

He accompanied her up the hill, ex- 
plaining to her the details of his forth- 
coming tenure of the Lower Farm. 
They spoke very little of their mutual 
feelings; pretty phrases and warm ex- 
pressions being probably unnecessary be- 
tween such tried friends. Theirs was 
that substantial affection which arises 
(if any arises at all) when the two who 
are thrown together begin first by know- 
ing the rougher sides of each other’s 
character, and not the best till further 
on, the romance growing up in the in- 
terstices of a mass of hard prosaic reali- 
ty. This good-fellowship — camaraderie, 
usually occurring through similarity of 
pursuits, is unfortunately seldom super- 
added to love between the sexes, be- 
cause men and women associate, not in 





“ Why ? ” 





their labours, but in their pleasures 
merely. Where, however, happy cir- 
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cumstances permits its development, the 
compounded feeling proves itself to be 
the only love which is strong as death — 
that love which many waters cannot 
quench, nor the floods drown, beside 
which the passion usually called by the 
name is evanescent as steam. 


CHAPTER LVII. 


NIGHT AND MORNING: 
CLUSION. 


“THE most private, secret, plainest 
wedding that itis possible to have.” 

Those had been Bathsheba’s words to 
Oak one evening, some time after the 
event of the preceding chapter, and he 
meditated a full hour by the clock upon 
how to carry out her wishes to the letter. 

“A licence —O yés, it must be a li- 
cence,” he said to himself at last. “ Very 
well, then; first, a licence. ” 

On a dark night, a few days later, 
Oak came with mysterious steps from 
the surrogate’s door in Casterbridge. 
On the way home he heard a_ heavy 
tread in front of him, and, overtaking the 
man, found him to be Coggan. They 
walked together into the village until 
they came to a little lane behind the 
church leading down to the cottage of 
Laban Tall, who had lately been installed 
as clerk of the parish, and was yet in 
mortal terror at church on Sundays when 
he heard his lone voice among certain 
hard words of the Psalms whither no 
man ventured to follow him. 

“ Well, good-night, Coggan,” said Oak, 
“T’m going down this way.” 

“Oh!” said Coggan, surprised ; 
“what’s going on to-night then, make so 
bold, Mr. Oak ?” 

It seemed rather ungenerous not to 
tell Coggan under the circumstances, for 
Coggan had been true as steel all 
through the time of Gabriel’s unhappi- 
ness about Bathsheba, and Gabriel said, 
“ You can keep a secret, Coggan ?” 

“You’ve proved me, and you know.” 

“Yes, I have, and I do know. Well 
then, mistress and I mean to get mar- 
ried to-morrow morning.” 

“ Heaven’s high tower! And yet I’ve 
thought of such a thing from time to 
time ; true, I have. But keeping it so 
close! Well, there, ’tis no consarn of 
mine, and I wish ye joy o’ her.” 

“Thank you, Coggan. But I assure 


A FOGGY CON- 


ye that this great hush is not what I 
wished for at all, or what either of us 
would have wished if it hadn’t been for 
certain things that would make a gay 
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wedding seem hardly the thing. Bath- 
sheba has a great wish that all the parish 
shall not be in church, looking at her — 
she’s shy-like and nervous about it, in 
fact —so be doing this to humour her.” 
“ Ay, I see: quite right, too, I suppose 


+I must say. And you be now going 


down to the clerk.” 

“Yes; you may as well come with 
me.” 

“T am afraid your labour in keeping it 
close will be throwed away,” said Cog- 
gan as they walked along. “ Labe Tall’s 
old woman will horn it all over parish in 
half an hour.” 

“So she will, upon my life; I never 
thought of that,” said Oak, pausing. 
“ Yet I must tell him to-night, I suppose, 
for he is working so far off, and leaves 
early.” 

“ T'll tell ye how we could tackle her,” 
said Coggan. “I'll knock and ask to 
speak to Laban outside the door, you 
standing in the background. Then he'll 
come out, and you can tell yer tale. 
She’ll never guess what I want en for; 
and I’ll make up a few words about the 
farm-work as a blind.” 

This scheme was considered feasible ; 
and Coggan advanced boldly, and rapped 
at Mrs. Tall’s dooz. Mrs. ‘Tall herself 
opened it. 

“J wanted to havea word with Laban.” 

“ He’s not at home, and won’t be this 
side of eleven o’clock. He’ve been 
forced tu go over to Yalbury since shut- 
ting out work. {shall do quite as well.” 

“J harcty think you will. Stop a mo- 
ment.” And Cozgan stepped round the 
corner of the porch to consult Oak. 

“ Who’s t’other man, then ?” said Mrs. 
Tall. 

“ Only a friend,” said Coggan. 

“Say he’s wanted to meet mistress 
near Church-hatch to-morrow morning at 
ten,” said Oak, in a whisper. “ That he 
must come without fail, and wear his 
best clothes.” 

“The clothes will floor us as safe as 
houses !” said Coggan. 

“It can’t be helped,” said Oak. “Tell 
her.” 

So Coggan delivered the message. 
* Mind, wet or dry, blow or snow, he 
must come,” added Jan. “’Tis very par- 
ticular, indeed. The fact is ’tis to wit- 
ness her sign some law-work about tak- 
ing shares wi’ another farmer for a long 
span o’ years. There, that’s what ’tis, 
and now I’ve told ye, Mother Tall, in a 





way I shouldn’t ha’ done if I hadn’t loved 
ye so hopeless well.” 
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Coggan retired before she could ask 
any further; and then-they called at the 
vicar’s in a way which excited no curios- 
ity at all. Then Gabriel went home and 
prepared for the morrow. - 

“Liddy,” said Bathsheba, on going to 
bed that night, “I want you to call me 
at seven o’clock to-morrow, in case I 
shouldn’t wake.” 

“ But you always do wake afore then, 
ma’am.” 

“Yes, but I have something important 
to do, which I’ll tell you of when the 
time comes, and it’s best to make sure.” 

Bathsheba, however, awoke voluntarily 
at four, nor could she by any contrivance 
_get to sleep again. About six, being 
quite positive that her watch had stopped 
during the night, she could wait no longer. 
She went and tapped at Liddy’s door, and 
after some labour awoke her. 

“But I thought it was I who had to 
call you?” said the bewildered Liddy. 
“ And it isn’t six yet.” 

“ Indeed it is ; how can you tell sucha 
story, Liddy? I knowit must be ever so 
much past seven. Come to my room as 
soon as you can ; I want you to give my 
hair a good brushing.” 

When Liddy came to Bathsheba’s room 
her mistress was already waiting. Liddy 
could not understand this extraordinary 
promptness. ‘ Whatever zs going on, 
ma’am ?” she said. 

“ Well, I'll tell you,” said Bathsheba, 
with a mischievous smile in her bright 
eyes. “Farmer Oak is coming here to 
dine with me to-day!” 

“ Farmer Oak—and nobody else ?— 
you two alone ?” 

“ce Yes.”’ 

“But is it safe, ma’am?” said her 
companion, dubiously. “* A  woman’s 
good name is such a perishable article 
that - 

Bathsheba laughed with a flushed 
cheek, and whispered in Liddy’s ear, al- 
though there was nobody present. Then 
Liddy stared and exclaimed, “Souls 
alive, what news! It makes my heart go 
quite bumpity-bump !” 

“It makes mine rather furious, too,” 
said Bathsheba. “ However, there’s no 
getting out of it now.” 

It was a damp disagreeable morning. 
Nevertheless, at twenty minutes to ten 
o’clock, Oak came out of his house, and 





Went up the hillside 
With that sort of stride 
A mar. puts out when walking in search of a 
bride, 
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and knocked at Bathsheba’s door. Ten 
minutes later two large umbrellas might 
have been seen moving from the same 
door, and through the mist along the road 
to the church. The distance was not 
more than a hundred yards, and these 
two sensible persons deemed it unneces- 
sary to drive. An observer must have 
been very close indeed to discover that 
the forms under the umbrellas were those 
of Oak and Bathsheba, arm-in-arm for 
the first time in their lives, Oak in a 
great coat extending to his knees, and 
Bathsheba in a cloak that reached her 
clogs. Yet though so plainly dressed, 
there was a certain rejuvenated appear- 
ance about her — 


As though a rose should shut and be a bud 
again. 

Repose had again incarnadined her 
cheeks ; and having, at Gabriel’s request, 
arranged her hair this morning as she 
had worn it years ago ou Norcombe Hill, 
she seemed in his eyes remarkably like 
the girl of that fascinating dream, which, 
considering that she was now only three 
or four-and twenty, was perhaps not ver 
wonderful. In the church were Tall, 
Liddy, and the parson, and in a remark- 
ably short space of time the deed was 
done. 

The two sat down very quietly to tea 
in Bathsheba’s parlour in the evening of 
the same day, for it had been arranged 
that Farmer Oak should go there to live, 
since he had as yet neither money, house, 
nor furniture worthy of the name, though 
he was on a sure way towards them, 
whilst Bathsheba was, comparatively, in 
a plethora of all three. Just as Bath- 
sheba was pouring out a cup of tea, their 
ears were greeted by the firing of a can- 
—Se by what seemed like a tre- 
mendous blowing of trumpets, i 
front of the look Se 
. ree i said Oak, laughing. “I 

new those fellows were.up to something 
by the look of their faces” me 

Oak took up the light and went into 
the porch, followed by Bathsheba with a 
shawl over her head. The rays fell upon 
a group of male figures gathered upon 
the gravel in front, who, when they saw 
the newly-married couple in the porch, 
set up a loud “Hurrah!” and at the 
same moment bang again went the can- 
non in the background, followed by a 
hideous clang of music from a drum, 
tambourine, clarionet, serpent, hautboy, 
tenor-viol, and double-bass — the only 
remaining relics of the true and original 
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Weatherbury band — venerable worm- 
eaten instruments, which had celebrated 
in their own persons the victories of 
Marlborough, under the fingers of the 
forefathers of those who played them 
now. The performers came forward and 
marched up to the front. 

“Those bright boys, Mark Clark and 
Jan, are at the bottom of this,” said Oak. 
“ Come in, souls, and have something to 
eat and drink with me and my wife.” 

“Not to-night,” said Mr. Clark, with 
evident self-denial. ‘ Thank ye all the 
same, but we’ll call at a more seemly 
time. However, we couldn’t think of 
letting the day pass without a note of 
admiration of some sort. If ye could 
send a drop of som’at down to Warren’s, 
why so itis. Here’s long life and happi- 
ness to Neighbour Oak and his comely 
bride!” 

“ Thank ye, thank yeall,” said Gabriel. 
“ A bit and drop shall be sent to Warren's 
for ye atonce. I had a thought that we 
might very likely get a salute o’ some 
sort from our old friends, and I was say- 
ing so to my wife but now.” 

“ Faith,” said Coggan ina critical tone, 
turning to his companions, “the man 
hev learnt to say ‘my wife’ in a wonder- 
ful nateral way, considering how very 
youthful he is in wedlock as yet —hey, 
neighbours all ?” 

“T never heerd a’skilful old married 
feller of twenty years’ standing pipe ‘ my 
wife’ ina more used note than ’a did,” 
said Jacob Smallbury, “It might have 
been more true to nater if it had been 
spoke a little chillier ; but that was hardly 
to be expected just now.” 

“That improvement will come with 
time,” said Jan, twirling his eye. 

Then Oak laughed, and Bathsheba 
smiled, for she never laughed readily 
now, and their friends turned to go. 

“ Well, I suppose that’s about the size 
o’t,” said Joseph Poorgrass with a cheer- 
ful sigh as they turned away; “and I 
wish him joy o’ her ; though I were once 
or twice upon saying to-day with holy 
Hosea in my Scripture manner, which is 
my second nature, ‘ Ephraim is joined to 
idols ; let him alone.’ But since ’tis as 
*tis, why it might have been worse, and I 
feel my thanks accordingly.” 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
ANCIENT CLASSICS—LATIN LITERA- 
TURE.* 


THE difference between the literature 
of Greece and that of Rome is of the most 
marked and striking character. It is not 
superficial, but fundamental, founded in 
the mental constitution of either race, 
and affecting all their productions. These 
two initial languages of the modern world 
possess a distinctness of separation 
which is scarcely to be found among their 
successors. English literature, for in- 
stance, is not so unlike French as Latin 
is unlike Greek. The modern languages, 
all more or less following the two great 
parent tongues of literature, share among 
themselves the traditions of an older art, 
and take the path opened by Greek or 
by Roman indiscriminately as suits indi- 
vidual genius ; but the Roman and the 
Greek formed tradition, and by dint of 
being each the first in his own way, re- 
tain all the sharpness of almost personal 
difference. It is, no one can doubt, the 
Greek voice that has the mastery in the 
great duo. No authentic rule, no estab- 
lished order, no canons of art stimulated 
its early utterances. Its first uplifting in 
song was as spontaneous and untaught as 
that of the birds or the brooks. It ori- 
ginated art in originating the first works 
of art, and was a law to itself in the tru- 
est sense of the word; without models, 
without instruction, it reached the heights 
of poetry ata bound, and, seated there 
amid the primeval mists, has ever since 
given laws to the world. The only liter- 
ature at all contemporary with the Greek 
—that of the Hebrews — has somehow, 
in consequence of its sacred claims, got 
put aside from consideration as litera- 
ture ; and to many minds it would be a 
great, and almost sinful, effort to bring 
the glorious poems of Job, of David, or 
of Isaiah from their consecrated places, 
and to compare them in their equally 
striking human originality with those of 
the Greek poets. For our own part, we 
should like nothing better, were it possi- 
ble, than to see this done, and to have 
each great writer of the Old Testament 
identified and set forth for the benefit of 
the unlearned, as this series has identified 
the writers of the other great languages 
so often slumped together in our general 
title as “classics,” with nothing to indi- 
cate that one differs from another as 
much as the sun differs from the moon. 


* Ancient Classics for Eagich Readers. Edited by 
the Rev. W. Lucas Collins, M.A. William Blackwood 


& Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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Perhaps it would be going too far to em- 
ploy so great a metaphor as this, and call 
Greece the sun, and Rome the moon of 
ancient literature. The Latin mind is too 
robust to be a reflection even of the 
brightness of heavenly lights ; but it is 
the Greek who is the inventor — the cre- 
ator, in the world of imagination. Who- 
soever may expound or comment, it is he 
who has originated. His is all that ele- 
mentary foundation of story upon which 
European art is built. An entire my- 
thology, full of variety and life, peoples 
those shadowy hills of myrtle and laurel, 
and changes Ida and Olympus, mere blue 
mountains of a distant archipelago, into 
visionary haunts of the gods, a common 
centre to all the world. Greece has thus 
populated both earth and heaven, creating 
both, so far as imagination can create, and 
showing, pathetically enough, the limit 
which imagination at its highest cannot 
cross. And she has created not only 
the splendid personages of that epic, and 
those tragedies which hold their ground 
despite the passage of the ages, but epic 
and tragedy themselves have been by her 
invented and called into being. The 
beauty of her poetry, the divineness of 
her philosophy, may be shared by others 
of our primitive teachers. If she pos- 
sesses any such sublime lyrics as those 
of the Hebrews, they have remained dead 
for the unlearned reader, no hand having 
been found to reproduce them, as the 
matchless translators of the Bible have 
reproduced Isaiah. But over even the 
Hebrews Greece triumphs in this creative 
power of hers which was first in the field 
of poetry, and promises to last as long as 
language lasts. Amid the modern lan- 
guages, our own, we think, is the one 
which holds the nearest parallel, since to 
us also has been given that grace of in- 
vention — first and.noblest of all poetic 
gifts. The imagination of France is not 
creative any more than that of Rome; 
and Italian literature is so old, and Ger- 
man literature so new, that neither can 
by possibility have the wealth and ful- 
ness of a language which has never quite 
gone out of blossom since Chaucer set 
his pilgrims afoot, peopling the flowery 
old-world ways with noble knight and 
gentle squire, and many a humbler soul. 
This is the great distinction in which 
Greece stands supreme. She is the first 
maker — the earliest and greatest poetic 
inventor in the world. 

This distinction was necessary for the 
first chapter in the history of letters ; the 
second is of a different description, 
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Probably nothing could have qualified the 
Roman with his harder head and less 
plastic imagination to make the first step 
in founding the noble art of speech, the 
most all-pervading and influential of arts. 
Yet nothing could more fitly come in as 
second to make the foundation strong, 
and to supply materials more substantial 
than those of fancy. The Roman inatel- 
lect seems to have been almost absolutely 
devoid of that inventive power which is 
the crowning glory of the Greek. It has 
originated no great tale, no drama which 
can take its place beside those of Gédipus 
and Agamemnon. The one Latin epic 
which has come down to us is, if not an 
imitation, at least an episode adapted 
from the marvellous tale of Troy, worked 
out of materials furnished by Homer. 
Not a single serious drama of Latin ori- 
gin has survived the ages ; and the come- 
dies which have done soare either copies 
from Greek originals, or as closely found- 
ed upon them as are our coarser English 
adaptations of the sparkling comedy of 
France. The total absence of this origi- 
nating power, this creative impulse, is 
quite remarkable in Latin letters, perhaps 
because life itself was so full and event- 
ful, and the Roman monarch of the world, 
making and recording history, was too 
busy for the glorious fictions of art; 
or more likely, because his strong and 
practical mind had other aims impressed 
upon it. These indeed are the reasons 
assigned by Virgil himself, when in proud 
humility he apportions to the Roman that 
lofty vé¢e which suits his genius best. 


Let softer hands teach the dull brass to 
breathe, f 

Let others wake to life the shapeless stone, 

With greater art conduct a legal cause, 

Better describe the heavens, or tell the stars ;— 

Grudge it them not. Thine, Roman, thine to 
rule 

A conquered world, to give just laws to peace, 

To spare the humbled foe, resist the proud ; 

These are the only arts I bid thee prize. 


But when original inspiration fails, 
other great gifts come in — the second- 
ary but potent acts of critical comment, 
of satire, oratory, song — secondary, but 
still of enormous power and influence. 
Invention must come first ; but after that 
primeval effort of genius which creat- 
ed a world within the world, and shaped 
the unseen into a refuge for all poetic 
souls, comes the other effort, not much 
less great, to penetrate and comprehend 
the actual, to discuss and probe and crit- 
icise the visible life, to attack and to 
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defend, to praise and blame, to sing 
and tolove. This is the part which Rome 
has taken in the double work. To Greece 
the ideal, to Rome the actual, the one 
filling out and perfecting the other. 
Thus there is no rivalry between two 
things in which there exists so little re- 
semblance. They are each mighty and 
potent in their way. Greece remains the 
supreme queen of the world of imagina- 
tion, which she fills with the noblest 
figures — figures of which no one ven- 
tures to make sure that they did not 
once live as certainly as ourselves, and 
who have outlived, as the most ignorant 
can see, ages and political systems, king- 
doms and cycles of conquest, and even 
the Greek race which produced them — 
though still the sharp-witted mongrel of 
the Levant may call himself by that hon- 
ourable name. Rome, when she took-up 
in her turn the wondrous tale of human 
existence and endeavour, did it by no 
such band of visionary heroes, but by 
means of actual lives and men, setting 
forth before the world the growth and 
downfall of her own magnificent empire, 
great type and emblem, scarcely less in- 
structive than the narrower but intenser 
type of existence which we have in the 
Jews. What the Hebrew story is in the 
spiritual economy, a history, yet a para- 
ble, Rome is to the political and public 
constitution of humanity; and this her 
Cesars and her Ciceros reveal to us with 
more force thana second Eschylus could 
have rendered it. The national literature 
of one thus becomes the complement of 
the other, though they are as different 
from each other as words can say. 

These characteristics of Roman litera- 
ture make it extremely difficult to set it 
before those who are unable to read it 
for themselves. To do justice to the 
conceptions of a great dramatic poet is 
not so hard a task. Something may well 
be done to make him understood without 
quoting a line of his verse. Aéschylus 
and Sophocles might perish off the earth, 
yet Clytemnestra on the walls of Argos, 
and “sad Electra,” and Orestes wildly 
flying over earth and sea before the dread 
Furies who pursue him, would still re- 
main, figures which, once put within the 
range of our vision, die no more. But a 
beautiful piece of rural description, or a 
thrilling burst of oratory, can only be 
done justice to by literal rendering, by 
direct translation, the most hazardous of 
all literary processes. The first comes 
before us with the force of a picture, a 
thing which we can see, and which we 
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need no help of learned bystanders to 
make comprehensible. But in the other 
we are compelled to accept the critic's 
word, or to commit ourselves to the ten- 
der mercies of a translator who possibly 
comprehends the language he translates 
without entering into its subtle beauties, 
and almost certainly has less mastery 
over his own tongue than the author 
whom he makes known to us had over 
his. Even in our own language it is infi- 
nitely easier to explain Shakespeare to 
the masses than it is to explain Bacon. 
The works of the first are independent of 
him, separate things launched like great 
ships upon the universal sea, each carry- 
ing the freight of its own fortunes; but 
as for the philosopher, all that we can do 
for him is to indicate the form and ten- 
dencies of his philosophical system ; we 
cannot make even the most easy and pop- 
ular of his works visible to the public; 
we can but say of the “ Essays,” “ Read 
them ” —there is nothing further possi- 
ble. The noble Latins stand therefore 
at a disadvantage in comparison with the 
Greeks, which it would be difficult to 
exaggerate. Except in the case of the 
one epic of Virgil, and the lyrics of Hor- 
ace, we are obliged to betake ourselves 
to biography, to chapters of historic com- 
ment or elucidation, before we can con- 
vey any idea to the uninstructed English- 
man of the great writers of Rome. 

The one Latin poem of which the 
reader may be enabled to form an idea 
without direct aid of translation is the 
Eneid ; and Virgil is the greatest poet- 
ical name of Roman literature. Few 
poets have had such eminent fortune, 
either during their lifetime or after their 
death. His own generation fully recog- 
nized his pre-eminence, and bestowed 
lavish rewards and honours upon its 
favourite poet. In the middle ages, when 
the classic world had faded into tempora- 
ry obscurity, Dante, a poet more intense 
and vigorous than himself, took him as 
his guide into the unseen world, and has 
glorified the name of Virgil as much 
almost as that of Beatrice in his great 
poem. From that time — or even before 
that time —he was elevated into an ora- 
cle by fanciful superstition ; his lines 
affording a mode of divination which has 
lasted till recent days. His name has 


everywhere taken its place among the 
highest; and in our own day, one of the 
first of scholars, and most excellent of 
men, the late Professor Conington, gave 
a great part of his too short life to the 
translation and glorification of Virgil. 
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His poetical career has been a fortunate’ 


one from beginning to end— though the 
end is not yet, nor perhaps ever will be ; 
certainly up to this time his star has known 
no waning. There are some critics who 
find in the Georgics his finest inspiration ; 
feeling no doubt that in the A£neid their 
poet exposes himself to comparisons 
which are of dangerous greatness ; but 
the great epic must take the foremost 
place in every account of the poet. It 
stands in direct contrast, in many re- 
spects, to the other great epics which it 
suggests and recalls. It has not the 
spontaneous origin, the free poetic birth- 
right of the Iliad and the Odyssey. They 
sprang, no one knows how, from nature 
and the poet’s instinct, without dramatic 
plan or elaborate purpose, formed out of 
nothing, or out of primeval legends, who 
knows or cares which ?— to please the 
lounging groups at the city-gates, or on 
the margin of the murmuring sea, or 
perhaps merely to please the nameless 
ballad-maker himself, as many a later yet 
primitive lay of raid and foray, of love 
and witchcraft, has been made since. 
But the Acneid has no such spontaneous 
character. It proceeds from the region 
of conscious art, and isa poem with a 
purpose, an elaborate literary work, skil- 
fully framed to glorify the Roman race, 
and that half-divine potentate who ruled 
over it. We are in adifferent world alto- 
gether from that through which Homer’s 
harpings rang. The Latin poet chooses 
his subject, selects his incidents with 
skill and care, and uses all the expedi- 
ents of art to heighten his efforts. A 
conquering race never weary of its own 
praises, a royal patron to celebrate, and 
a splendid court to flatter, are visible in 
the very structure of the poem. Now 
and then even, the reader is brought 
back out of Carthage, or Latium, or even 
Hades itself, with a sudden leap, by the 
unexpected intervention of an apostro- 
phe to Cesar, some pean over his vic- 
tories, some lamentation such as that 
which moved all Rome to tears —the 
poet’s wail over the young Marcellus. 
Thus we are made to feel not only the 
intention of the poem, but even the audi- 
ence who listen to it, the imperial lady 
who swoons at the name of her dead son, 
and the high-seated Augustus, whose 
glorious descent as the son of Iulus or 
Ascanius was the inspiration of the whole. 
In all this there is nothing like the vaga- 
bond bard, or bards, who wove the story 
of the siege of Troy; but neither have 
we here a mercenary laureate, or court- 
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poet, celebrating in magnificent story the 
half-divine race of his tyrant; for Virgil 
himself was a Roman, sharing the inor- 
dinate, arrogant love of his city and race, 
which his great poem flattered ; and it is 
but just to suppose that he believed the 
sway of Augustus, which, no doubt he 
helped to make palatable to his fellow- 
citizens —to be the best thing for them 
after all the tumults and commotions of 
the Republic. 

When we turn, however, to the poem 
itself and to its hero, we cannot but feel 
that art has done less for us than nature 
did. A&neas, goddess-born, and therefore 
half-divine, is a splendid ancestor for 
Augustus ; and that he should be brought 
to the Latin coast, in spite of a thousand 
obstacles, by direct command and inter- 
vention of the gods, to found the su- 
preme city which should rule the world, 
was flattering and delightful to the Ro- 
mans, for whose benefit, ages before they 
were born, all this trouble was taken ; 
but looked at on his own merits he is but 
a sorry fellow on the whole, and has not 
the size and grandeur of the Homeric 
heroes. There is a breadth and vigour 
even about the wily Ulysses, though we 
have no particular sympathy with him, 
which somehow throws a certain great- 
ness into his sometimes very doubtful 
devices, and keeps us from despising 
him. A£neas is a being of colder blood 
and smaller mould. The poet’s favour- 
ite epithet for him is “the pious;” but 
the reader is disposed to substitute the 
“ prudent ” —a less attractive title. All 
the critics make violent efforts to im- 
press upon us the fact that as there was 
no love, properly so-called, in ancient 
days, nor appreciation of the delicacy and 
finer soul of that passion, the pious wan- 
derer’s treatment of Dido was perfectly 
in keeping with the temper and morality 
of his time. And so we presume it was ; 
yet Virgil would not have been a poet 
had he not known better, and he vindi- 
cates himself, at least in some degree, by 
the grand strain of indignant remon- 
strance and invective which he puts into 
Dido’s mouth. The reader’s sympathy, 
it is needless to say, is entirely with the 
tragical forsaken woman, in whose pres- 
ence the cautious hero cuts a very poor 
figure. There is no passion in him at 
any part of the tale. He is weaker and 
poorer even than the false lover of later 
romance, who before the moment of his 
perfidy arrives, has one time or other 
been kindled by some living warmth. 
f£neas is the most calculating and cold- 
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blooded of adventurers, accepting every- 
thing bestowed upon him, whether it be 
a meal or a heart, with the same com- 
monplace perception of his own advan- 
tage, readiness to take all he can get, 
and prudent determination to give as 
little as possible in return. Dido's de- 
votion is nothing to him; he is moved 
by no sympathy for her despair, but pur- 
sues his own cool purpose throughout 
all with sober-minded brutality, not vio- 
lent, for violence is not congenial to his 
character, but obstinately pious, holding 
fast by the commands of the gods, and 
betraying the impassioned queen as no 
doubt he would have married her, had 
Hermes and the rest so counselled him 
for his advantage, in a respectable, cold- 
blooded way. Dido, on the other hand, 
is much below the level of those tragic 
women with whom we make acquaint- 
ance in the Greek drama. Beside Medea 
she fades into the merest neutral tint ; 
yet how fine is the scorn and indignation 
of her parting address to the cool visitor 
who found her glorious and prospering, 
and left her in the bitterness of ruin and 
despair! Women in such circumstances 
are apt, all the world over, to tell some 
unpleasant truths. Neither of the par- 
ties in this tragic encounter reach the 
level of the earlier epic ; but Dido, who 
is the victim, has, as generally, happens, 
the best of it in the record, and is to us 
the central figure, the only one in whom 
any depth of human passion is involved. 
fEneas sails away, complacent and 
calm as ever, when he has detached him- 
self from the desolate queen, feeling a 
little pang of fear when he sees, across 
the sea, the glare of the funeral pile on 
which Dido is perishing, but totally un- 
moved and unimpressed by the condition 
in which he has left her. After some 
further adventures he encounters the 
mystic Sybil, through whose agency he 
descends into the Shades, in order to see 
his father Anchises, and to receive thus 
at first hand the directions for his future 
career, which had been dimly signified to 
him hitherto in dreams. The sixth book 
of the A=neid, which contains an account 
of this visit to the spiritual world, is to 
many readers the most interesting of the 
whole poem — interesting not only in it- 
self, but in consideration of the place it 
holds between Homer and Dante, be- 
tween the primeval heathen and the med- 
izval Christian view of that unseen 
region which imagination has always 
questioned so eagerly. There is no 


doubt that Virgil conducts his traveller 
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into those unknown shadows with true 
originality and poetic power. He is not 
able to forget the story of the great poet 
who went there before him, any more 
than the mighty Italian who followed is 
able to forget his own progress through 
the eternal glooms ; and few things could 
be more interesting than to contrast the 
three visions of the unseen, proceeding, 
as they do, from three utterly different 
standing-points. Homer and Dante have 
both of them a robust, unquestioning 
faith, such as it is; but he who comes 
between, the poet of worn-out and en- 
feebled paganism, to whom the gods of 
Olympus had grown dim, who was born 
sub Fulio, late, yet too soon for better 
knowledge —to him Hades is dim in- 
deed, not only a land of shadows, but 
perhaps a shadow itself—a region of 
which dreams and chimeras haunt the 
portal as the travellers enter, and dreams 
take exit by the parting door. Nothing 
can be more poetical and delicate than 
the suggestion, conveyed in the dream- 
tree at one end, and the dream-gates at 
the other, that Hades itself, and all its 
shades, are butadream. Homer’s appall- 
ing vision of the stream of blood, at 
which every pale ghost must drink before 
it can address or even recognize the mor- 
tal visitor, and to which the dim spectres 
crowd with hungry eyes intent upon the 
dreadful draught — finds no place in the 
more refined but dimmer shades which 
Virgil enters with his hero, to hear An- 
chises tell the glories and the woes of 
fEneas’s royal race. Homer, though he 
treats the gods so cavalierly, was sure 
enough —as sure as man can be, of that 
unseen world; but Virgil has no cer- 
tainty; it is all dim to him; perhaps 
only a vision after all. Dante, on the 
other hand, who had regained more than 
the certainty of the elder Greek, would 
have had, we can imagine, but little 
objection even to such a tremendous 
image as that ditch of blood. But his 
Inferno, though full of punishments 
infinitely more terrible than exist in the 
imaginations of his predecessors, is 
somehow less overwhelmingly sad. To 
the Greek and Latin alike, the shades of 
the departed are separated so entirely 
from humanity, and are so pitifully dis- 
embodied and unreal, that even Farinata 
in his living tomb, even the pope who 
waits with burning feet the approach of 
his successor, is to be envied in compari- 
son. In the depths of Malebolge these 
Tuscans are men, living, struggling, in a 
world full of movement, where there is 
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constant action going on of one kind or 
another, and where a grim humour still 
exists, and chances of momentary escape 
from their tormentors —or at least the 
excitement of pursuit, and the amuse- 
ment of watching other episodes of flight, 
capture, torture, and exhaustion —are 
still within their reach. It may be poor 
fun to bolt under the boiling pitch, and 
thus escape the forks of the demons, as 
did that Navarrese spirit who talked with 
Dante and his leader; but at least the 
other trembling wretches in the ditch 
must have found a certain amusement in 
watching the trick of their comrade, and 
snatched a fearful joyin beholding the 
demons turn their weapons on each other. 
No such commotion ever disturbs the 
motionless still air of the heathen Hades. 
There are no men there, but creatures 
disembodied ; and even the Elysian fields 
and plains of asphodel are sadder, more 
depressing and melancholy, than the ro- 
bust medieval Jnferno, where all things 
are real, both the sufferers and the pun- 
ishment. Virgil is the most shadowy and 
vague of the three in his pictures of the 
unknown. It is a vision to him —a dim 
revelation of the night. The door through 
which A2neas quits that mystic region is 
the ivory gate, polished and fair, through 
which Pluto sends false dreams “that 
hurt the hearts of men” — but the only 
other exit, that of “authentic vision,” 
still leaves to the unreal the universal 
sway, and rounds up with a dream the 
shadowy tale. Here is the description 
of the entrance to that visionary world. 
They went in darkness through the lonely 
shade 
By Pluto’s dread and desolate domains, 
As when the moon’s uncertain rays light on 
Some traveller through the woods, while all 
the sk 
Is hid, and nature’s varied loveliness 
Assumes the blackness of surrounding night. 
First in the very gates of Hell there sat 
Dark Cares and Grief the punishers of men; 
Here fell Diseases crouch, a pallid band, 
And sad Decay, and Fear, and Penury 
Squalid and foul, and Hunger, counselling ill ; 
Shapes terrible to view. And here stands 
: Death, 
And — Toil, and death’s twin-brother 
eep, 
And all the heart’s forbidden joys ; and War 
Thirsting for blood, lurks in the open door. 
Here too the avenging Furies’ iron cells, 
Here maddening Discord rages ; in her locks 
Dripping with blood the hissing serpents 
twine, 
Full in the midst a huge and shady elm 
Spread A its aged arms, beneath whose 
shade 
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Delusive dreams, so common rumour says, 

Cling in the leaves, Here many monsters 
dwell 

Of various aspects ; nearest to the gate 

The Centaurs’ stalls arise, the Scyllas twain 

Are next, then with his hundred arms up- 
raised : 

The giant Briareus. Here, while resounds 

The dreadful hiss of the Lernzean snake, 

Chimera breathes forth flame; the Gorgons 
here 

And monster Harpies rage, and dark appears 

Geryon’s triple shade. 


We need not follow the pious and pru- 
dent AEneas through his fruitless fights 
and difficulties, though they are many. 
His commission from the gods to found 
the holy city is as necessary to excuse 
his utterly unjustifiable invasion of Lae 
tium as was the divine command which 
authorized the Hebrews to enter Canaan ; 
though the wandering tribes had various 
quarrels on their hands with the kings of 
the plains independent of their higher 
authority. A=neas, however, had no nat- 
ural plea whatever to excuse him, being 
on the contrary received with kindness 
and hospitality: and once more fails 
completely in securing our sympathy, 
which is all enlisted on behalf of the 
young patriot chief, fighting for his home 
and his love, from whom this middle-aged 
adventurer takes at once his fatherland 
and his Lavinia. The poem ends with 
the victory of the stranger, the death of 
the gallant, Turnus, and the winning of 
the reluctant bride —an end totally ab- 
horrent to modern art, which, had the 
worst come to the worst, and the invad- 
ers’ success been irremediable, would 
have made out some escape by death, if 
no other way, for the unfortugate prin- 
cess at least ; but these’ delicacies were 
not thought necessary, even sub Fulio, or 
in the cultivated and refined Augustan 
age. Thus the poet carries out his patri- 
otic and courtly intention, and shows 
by what triumph of bravery and of good 
fortune, and by what favour of the gods, 
the pious Acneas was brought from dis- 
tant Troy across the seas, to establish 
the world-famed and world-commanding 
Rome, and to give a glorious origin to 
the family of Julius, the Caesar just verged 
into emperor, for whom he sang. For 
this purpose Virgil sought his hero in 
the glooms of falling Ilium, and shaped 
his course among the dangers of the seas, 
and humiliated Carthage in his person, 
and wedded the Latin race to the tradi- 
tionary splendour of Troy. No wonder 
that the Romans received the tale with 
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plaudits, and the emperor with rewards. 
It is, we suppose, the greatest tribute 
that ever poet paid to a sovereign, or 
citizen to a state. 

Mr. Collins’s volume, without entering 
more minutely into the state of Roman 
affairs than is needful, will give the read- 
er avery just ideaof Virgil's position 
and life, as well as of his poetry ; and the 
only criticism on which we will venture 
is addressed rather to the translation of 
which he chiefly makes use, than to the 
little book itself, in which all is done that 
sp.ce and possibility allow, to make the 
English reader acquainted with Virgil. 
The latest version of the A£neid, how- 
ever, from which he quotes largely, and 
which seems likely to supersede all oth- 
ers, that.of Mr. Conington, is one to 
which, with all our respect for the learn- 
ing and genius of that much lamented 
scholar, we cannot reconcile ourselves. 
Scott's measure has its defects and its 
advantages ; it is admirably adapted to 
the stirring and rugged tales for which he 
employed it ; but we cannot feel that the 
flowing, sometimes even jingling metre, 
which is entirely appropriate to Gothic 
minstrelsy, which chimes in so well with 
the Highland breezes, the discords of the 
pibroch, the tinkle of the mountain burn, 
and all the picturesque, irregular, fantas- 
tic lore of the North, has anything in it 
congenial with the stately classic strain, 
dignified not only by its own elaborate 
construction, but by its antiquity, its lofty 
pretensions, its heroic subject. The sen- 
timent of Virgil and that of Scott are so 
essentially different, that to link the one 
poet to the other involves an incongruity 
which is almost absurd. It is something 
like dressing a Roman senator in kilt and 
philabeg. Perhaps —it is like enough 
— Agamemnon, himself the king of men, 
may have worn some primitive garment 
not unlike the petticoat of an Albanian, 
which, in its turn, is sufficiently like the 
Highlander’s kilt ; but this possible back- 
ing-up of fact would not make the appear- 
ance of the Greek less grotesque if he 
appeared in the garment of Roderick Dhu. 
Grave Virgil, out of the eternal shadows, 
be from whose farole ornate the great 
Tuscan drew his inspiration, he who 
moves with majestic solemnity through 
the dim circles of the /zferno, what natu- 
ral inducement could lead him to break 
voluntarily into the easy canter of the 
Border Minstrel, and to go tripping over 
hill and dale, or skimming along the coast 
with a light-minded modern breeze in his 
sails? The idea strikes us as almost 
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comic, and this notwithstanding the won- 
derful truth and fidelity of the translation, 
which makes it still more to be regretted 
that its form should be subject to so obvi- 
ous an objection. Dryden’s more beroic 
strain may be less faithful, but it is cer- 
tainly more appropriate. 

The other greatest name in Latin liter- 
ature belongs to the same brilliant period 
—the Augustan age. Curiously enough, 
the decay of civic freedom and the rise 
of a despotism does not by any means 
involve that deadness of art which we 
would gladly believe attended the down- 
fall of national principle. What we 
fondly call the Augustan age in England 
was indeed destitute of any deep-laid 
scheme against our national liberties, and 
good sleepy Queen Anne was as unlike a 
subtly encroaching despot as it is possi- 
ble to imagine. But still, enlightened 
tyranny is as likely to foster the* arts as 
any better system, though few despots 
have had such divine slaves to do their 
bidding as Virgil and Horace. Horace 
is the songster, moralist, and satirist of 
that brilliant age, as Virgil is its serious 
poet. The two men were friends —the 
one bringing the other under the notice 
of that Maecenas whose name has _be- 
come the synonym of an enlightened pa- 
tron, and whose villa on that lovely hill 
at Tivoli was once as full of the over- 
flowings of genius as its grey walls are 
now of the sparkling cascatelle, which — 
a softer revenge than Nature often takes 
upon those who cheat her laws and escape 
her doom of inevitable decay — leap shin- 
ing from the windows, through which 
Virgil and Horace together may have 
watched the sun setting over the Cam- 
pagna. Horace, however, is less easily 
capable of introduction to the unlearned 
reader than his friend and contemporary. 
No one knows him better, or is more 
thoroughly qualified to expound his tune- 
ful verse and pleasant, but not very poet- 
ical, existence, than Mr. Theodore Martin, 
with whose translations the world is 
already well acquainted. He has made 
one of the pleasantest volumes of this 
series out of the poet whom he has stud- 
ied so closely and rendered so well. Hor- 
ace was of the lower level of society, the 
son of a slave, while Virgil was “ born a 
gentleman,” —one of the many instances 
of the absolute impartiality of nature in 
conferring her highest endowments. The 
slave-father, however, was rich enough 
to give him the best education procura- 
ble, and wise enough to accompany it 
with his personal supervision and pre- 
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cepts. His first appearance before the 
public seems to have been as a satirist — 
an easy way to secure the popular ear in 
such a community as Rome, and one 
which youth generally feels very con- 
genial to its own deep-seated sense of 
superiority. It was only, however, when 
he attracted the notice of Macenas that 
Horace came into the way of becoming 
great. Maecenas, it is said, took nearly 
a year to decide whether he should ad- 
mit the young poet into his poetical 
and political coferie or not. For all this 
time, Horace, after their first interview, 
heard nothing of the all-powerful patron 
who could make any man’s fortune ; but, 
at the end of the long interval, he was 
sent for and bidden to consider himself 
enrolled for the future among the friends 
of Mecenas. After this, his career was 
smooth enough, and in the course of a 
few years, his noble patron bestowed 
upon him the Sabine farm which figures 
so largely in all he says and sings. It 
was worth while being a poet in days 
when such gifts were natural. The Sa- 
bine farm seems to have done more than 
secure for Horace the competence which 
is so dear to all case-loving people ; it 
gave him an unfailing refuge from all the 
troubles of the world. He flew toit when 
he was weary or out of temper, when a 
passing fit of spleen or indignation brought 
that disgust which comes and goes so 
easily with real lovers of the world. It an- 
swered all the purpose of family and chil- 
dren to him —he could always fall back 
upon it whatever happened. Thecharacter 
which Mr. Martin presents to the reader 
is very charming, friendly, and attractive, 
if not perhaps very elevated. Horace is 
of the world, worldly ; he does not even 
strike the highest note of Epicurean phil- 
osophy. His “ vanity of vanities,” though 
he twitters it lightly enough in many a 
refrain, has nothing of the tragic disap- 
pointment of the Hebrew. Even in en- 
joyment he is no optimist, demanding the 
impossible ; but asks only, in his cheer- 
ful way, to get along comfortably, and 
amuse himself and please himself, with- 
out harming others. His moralities are 
of a comfortable worldly sort ; his immo- 
ralities are perfectly easy and good-hu- 
moured. His loves (save the mark !) and 
his hatreds are alike moderate, and bring 
no particular harm to any one. And his 
poetry is full of himself, and of these easy 
and pleasant characteristics. His farm, 
his fields, his vines, the log that is laid 
upon that hearth which we all know so 
well, the old wine that is brought out, the 
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old friend who is hailed with genial hos- 
pitality, when Soracte is white with snow, 
and the stormy winds tear the chestnut 
glades ; his Bandusian fount by which he 
finds a cool refuge when summer blazes 
upon the plain,—even the reader who 
knows little of Horace has already heard 
of those familiar parts of him. He is 
the shrewdest, most clearheaded of easy 
men, keen and humorous in his native 
lightness of soul, aware of his own little 
self-deceptions, and laughing in his 
sieeve at his own babble of green fields 
— yet, notwithstanding the laugh, know- 
ing that the babble is true when the fields 
are his own, Altogether, though he is 
far from a lofty personage, he is never 
unlikable, even lovable when he pleases, 
He is perfectly friendly, though he would 
not make the slightest sacrifice for your 
sake ; but neither would he ask any from 
you. He takes everything in an easy 
tone, confident that nothing can last, not 
love itself, as he expounds to his beau- 
ties. Mr. Martin gives many examples 
of his poetic style, and for these we refer 
the reader to the charming volume itself. 
No one has succeeded better in catching 
the airy grace, the lightness of the treat- 
ment, the music of the verse. Here is a 
charming description of his own mode of 
life, simple, yet embodying that luxury of 
simplicity, the enjoyment of everything 
the writer loves best. The ordinary oc- 
cupations and pleasures of his day are 
thus set forth in contrast with the splen- 
did troubles of public life: — 


I walk alone, by mine own fancy led, 

Inquire the price of potherbs and of bread, 

The circus cross, to see its tricks and fun, 

The forum, too, at times, near set of sun ; 

With other fools there do I stand and gape 

Round fortune-tellers’ stalls, then homz escape 

Toa plain meal of pancakes, pulse, and pease ; 

Three young boy-slaves attend on me with , 
these. 

Upon a slab of snow-white marble stand 

A goblet and two beakers ; near at hand, 

A common ewer, Jaéerz, and bowl ; 

Campania’s potteries produced the whole. 

ToslecpthenI.... 

I keep my couch till ten, then walk awhile, 

Or having read or writ what may beguile 

A quiet after-hour, anoint my limbs 

With oil, not such as filthy Natta skims 

From lamps defrauded of their unctuous fare. 

And = the sunbeams, grown too hot to 

ear, 

Warn me to quit the field, and hand-ball play, 

The bath takes ail my weariness away. 

Then, having lightly dined, just to appease 

The sense of emptiness, [ take mine ease, 


' Enjoying all home’s simple luxury. 


Tas is tne life of bard uaclogzed, like me, 
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By stern ambition’s miserable weight. 

So placed, I own with gratitude, my state 

Is sweeter, ay, than though a questor’s power 

From sire and grandsire’s sires had been my 
dower. 


This is perhaps the most gentle and 
irreproachable form of self-indulgence, 
and sounds charmingly on paper. The 
deeper note involved in this delightful 
comfort and unassuming luxury, the fu- 
ture which it wisely, in accordance with 
its code, inquires into but little, accept- 
ing the inevitable, however, with sense 
and courage, is expressed in the following 
well-known verses : — 


Ask not — such lore’s forbidden — 
What destined term may be 
Within the future hidden 
For us, Leuconée. 
Both thou and I 
Must quickly die ! 
Content thee, then, nor madly hope 
To wrest a false assurance from Chaldean 
horoscope. 


Far nobler, better were it, 
Whate’er may be in store, 
With soul serene to bear it, 
If winters many more 
Jove spare for thee, 
Or this shall be 
The last, that now with sullen roar 
Scatters the Tuscan surge in foam upon the 
rock-bound shore. 


Be wise, your spirit firing 
With cups of tempered wine, 
And hopes afar aspiring 
In compass brief confine, 
Use all life’s powers ; 
The envious hours 
Fly as we talk ; then live to-day. 
Nor fondly to to-morrow trust more than you 
must or may. 


Oddly enough, these verses are quoted | 
in the eccentric and somewhat foolish: 
novel of a clever writer lately published, 
as an example of the means by which 
his heroine was trained into the most per- 


fect of women! We doubt whether the 
little poem would generally commend it- 
self as adapted for this purpose ; but the 
sentiment is fine of its kind, and affords 
a fit crown and conclusion to the easy, 
genial, highly-cultured, and all-enjoying 
life of the old Roman. He reaches a 
high note, and shows a spirit touched 
to a finer issue, in one of the odes 
to Mezcenas. His patron lacked what 
Horace so fully possessed —a tranquil 
and contented spirit—and it was evi- 
dently to soothe some despondent mood 
that the poet gave vent to this expression 
of devoted friendship : — 
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Why wilt thou kill me with thy boding fears? 
Why, oh Mecenas, why? 
Before thee lies a train of happy years : 
Yes, nor the gods nor I 
Could ag that thou shouldst first be laid in 
ust, 
Who art my stay, my glory, and my trust! 


Ah, if untimely Fate should snatch thee hence, 
Thee, of my soul a part, 

Why should I linger on, with deadened sense, 
And ever-aching heart, 

A worthless fragment of a fallen shrine ? 

No, no, one day shall see thy death and mine! 


Think not that I have sworn a bootless oath ; 
Yes, we shall go, shall go, 
Hand link’d in hand, whene’er thou lIcadest, 


‘ot 
The last sad road below ! 
Me neither the Chimzera’s fiery breath, 
Nor Gyges, even could Gyges rise from death, 


With all his hundred hands from thee shall 
sever ; 
For in such sort it hath 
Pleased the dread Fates, and Justice potent 
ever, 
To interweave our path, 
Beneath whatever aspect thou wert born, 
Libra, or Scorpion fierce, or Capricorn. 


The promise to go “hand in hand” 
with his friend, when the summons 
came, on the sad road that led be- 
low, might have been a rash one; but it 
was singularly and touchingly verified. 
Mecenas died in summer, and Horace 
in the November of the same year, at the 
age of fifty-seven —so it might well have 
been that something of the languor of 
soul that creeps over the lonely man 
when his friends disappear from his side 
had undermined the life of the poet. 
His death is, as so often happens, the 
most touching event in his life. 

The other poets a little earlier or a 
little later than Virgil or Horace, who 
still may be classed as their contempo- 
raries, find no place in Mr. Collins’s series. 
Ovid, Tibullus, Propertius, Catullus, are 
passed over without a word —for what 
reason we can scarcely divine, unless 
from the difficulty, to which we have re- 
peatedly referred, of giving any fit idea, 
by any means but those of direct transla- 
tion, of non-dramatic poetry. The reason 
is quite valid, and worthy of full consid- 
eration ; yet we think that some briefer 
notice might have been given with ad- 
vantage of these tuneful brethren — 
enough at least to distinguish and iden- 
tify them to unlearned readers. They 
are better known, more important, and 
more poetical, we cannot but think, than 
Plautus and Terence, who make up a 
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volume with their comedies — adapta- 
tions from Greek originals — and whose 
sole title to preference is, that their 
stories are more easy to tell. There is 
little upon which we can dwell in these 
two writers ; fine speeches and striking 
lines, like the famous “ Homo sum: hu- 
mani nihil a me alienum puto,” are no 
doubt to be found in them; but our lei- 
sure does not permit us to dig for them 
through a mass of indifferent plots con- 
fessedly not original. Passing over these 
minor dramatists, we come to two great 
men of action sufficiently linked with 
literature to entitle them to a place 
among classic authors, and giving in their 
princely persons a more splendid demon- 
stration of Roman life than any merely 
literary productions could do. These 
men are Cesar and Cicero. Mr. An- 
thony Trollope has told the story of the 
great Julius with much ease and spirit ; 
almost too clearly, brightly, and well for 
a subject which we associate with mighty 
tomes and heavy periods. The reader 
feels as if he owed to the great Cesar 
something more solemn than the pleas- 
ure with which he reads a narrative in 
which there is no tedium. It is seldom 
that an artist so distinguished in one 
branch of literature, takes the trouble 
and the 


of entering upon another: 
skill of the practised narrator conveys an 


unusual charm to the history. Mr. 
Trollope carries out the principle of the 
series with conscientiousness. He tells 
the story of the Commentaries in his own 
words, which are of themselves most 
characteristic and pleasant. A more 
splendid life has never been in the world, 
and there are abundant means of study- 
ing it. The man who as nearly con- 
uered the world as any one man could 
0; who conquered the might of old 
Rome, its factions and traditions ; — who, 
struggling through a hundred vicissi- 
tudes made himself the foremost figure 
of his day, a kind of king of the universe 
so to speak — he who was first in Rome 
being first in the world—and who, not 
content with all these achievements, 
wrote the story of them better than any 
one elso could have written it,— requires 
little additional labour on the part of his 
biographer to prove his greatness. He 
is the most heroic, as he is the most pow- 
erful, of Romans, in himself an admira- 
ble type of Rome, all-conquering, invin- 
cible, proudest and greatest of empires ; 
but his place is more in the imperial line 
of kings and statesmen than with the 
humbler, if not less proud, order of poets 
LIVING AGE. VOL.IX. 424 
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and writers. The blaze of splendour 
about him dazzles oureyes. Weare more 
at home at the Sabine farm, listening to 
the trickling of the summer fountain, or 
warm indoors in wintry weather over the 
chestnuts and the wine. 

Cicero, however, less fortunate, less 
splendid, and less great, succeeds better 
than Cesar does in combining the glow 
and shine of public eminence with that 
milder glory which is more dear to our 
heart. His public career was splendid, 
but unlike that of Czsar, it was check- 
ered by great downfall and misfortune, 
as well as by the greatest honours and 
promotions. He gained the highest dis- 
tinctions Rome could give, earning the 
titles of Pater Patria and of Saviour of 
Rome, and then was driven out ignomini- 
ously, an outlaw and excommunicated 
person; but only to be brought back 
eighteen months later in triumph — “ car- 
ried back to Rome on the shoulders of 
Italy,” as he himself says. Later, he 
joined in the conspiracy of Brutus and 
Cassius against Cesar; and when that 
failed in any results except murder, found 
in Antony, against whom in the mean 
time he had launched his tremendous 
Philippics, an enemy still more danger- 
ous and powerful than the two former, 
Catiline and Clodius, who had brought 
about his previous misfortunes. It is a 
kind of happiness in its way to have had 
for enemies men whose very names are 
hateful in history, and whom no good 
man would care to call friend. Cicero 
died sadly enough while in the act of 
escaping. He was being carried in his 
litter by his slaves through the woods 
which adjoined his villa, to the coast, that 
he might get off by sea. He had been 
urged unwillingly to this flight by his 
faithful servants, and lay in his litter, 
moving slowly through the dewy trees, 
reading his favourite Euripides when the 
pursuers overtook him. The leader of 
the band was one whom Cicero’s elo- 

uence had saved for that moment; and 
there the Roman warriors killed the old 
man, the Pater Patria, the saviour of 
their city. If we had space to enter into 
his life, there are specks in it evident 
enough ; but he was both noble and un- 
fortunate ; and the vanity of which he is 
accused, and inability to bear misfortune 
like a man, are, no doubt, fully attributa- 
ble to the keen, nervous sensibility of his 
organization, and partly to the habit of 
his time, which was not fashioned (a 
thing we find it so hard to understand) 
upon our English nineteenth-century 
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rules of what is dignified or not. His 
first great claim upon the recollec- 
tion of posterity as a classic writer is (if 
we may be permitted a bull) not through 
his writings at all, but his speeches — 
splendid pieces of oratory in which great 
public speakers of all subsequent ages 
have found their models. It is scarcely 
less easy to render them into quiet Eng- 
lish than to transfer into our mother 
tongue the poetic strains of fervent Italy. 
We feel that not only are the words 
wanting, but the speaker, to enable us to 
feel the full force of the oration. Mr. 
Collins quotes a great many of these 
speeches, and from them the reader will 
learn as much as it is possible to learn of 
Cicero’s power in this way. We will 
give only one example, one which shows 
the superior skill of the pleader, and his 
ower of comprehending all the possi- 
ilities of a situation. He had been 
called upon to defend Ligarius, who was 
impeached of treason against the State, 
in the person of Caesar, as having borne 
arms against him in his African cam- 
paign. Cicero himself had been on the 
side of those against whom Cesar fought 
—and Czsar was the judge. It would 
be difficult to imagine a position more 
difficult or more embarrassing. The ad- 


vocate began by “ making out what case 


he could for his client.” Clearly there 
was little enough to be said. Then with 
that unerring instinctive perception of 
what is best, which is sometimes the 
result of consummate skill and dexterity, 
and sometimes the merest dictate of na- 
ture, he suddenly threw down his argu- 
ment and spoke direct to the judge on 
the bench, who was at the same time 
the offended person : — 


I have pleaded many causes, Czsar,... 
but I never yet used language of this sort — 
“Pardon him, sirs, he has offended; he has 
made a faise step; he did not think to do it ; 
he never wiil again.” This is language we 
use toafather. To the court it must be— 
“ He did not do it; he never contemplated it ; 

. the evidence is false ; the charge is fabricated.” 
If you tell me you sit but as the judge of the 
fact in this case, Cesar —if you ask me when 
and where he served against you—I am silent. 
I will not now dwell upon the extenuating 
circumstances which even before a judicial 
tribunal might have their weight. We take 
this course before a judge, but I am here 

leading to a father. I have erred, I have 
one wrong, I am sorry ; I take refuge in your 
clemency; [ ask forgiveness for my fault. I 
pray you, pardon me. ... There is nothing 
so popular, believe me, sir, as kindness, — of 
all your many virtues, none wins men’s ad- 
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miration. and their love like mercy. In 
nothing do men reach so near the gods, as 
when they can give life and safety to mankind. 
Fortune has given you nothing more glorious 
than the power — your own nature can supply 
nothing more noble than the will—to spare 
and pardon whenever you can. The case, 
perhaps, demands a longer advocacy — your 
— disposition feels it too long already. 

o I make an end, preferring for my cause 
that you should argue with your own heart, 
than that I or any other should argue with 
you. I will urge nothing more than this— 
the grace which you shall extend to my client 
in his absence, will be felt as a boon by all 
here present. 


In these few noble lines are com- 
pressed much that Shakespeare has re- 
peated on various occasions. That qual- 
ity of mercy which blesseth him that 
gives and him that takes, has never been 
more beautifully claimed. Not Isabella 
when she catches the cold Angelo’s ear 
with, “ Hark, I will bribe you!” — not 
Portia’s fine appeal,—are more direct 
than this which was addressed by the 
greatest orator in Rome to the greatest 
conqueror; and though these old Ro- 
mans were little affected by sentiment, 
and quite unused to decide any practical 
questions by such a plea, yet the appeal 
was successful, and Ligarius was par- 
doned. 

The other works of Cicero are all on 
ethical and philosophical subjects. His 
famous essay on old age, and that on 
friendship, are of a less profound char- 
acter than the philosophical discussions 
on the true ends of life (“* De Finibus Bo- 
norum et Malorum”’), the disputations 
upon the nature of God, upon death, upon 
immortality, and upon the connection 
between virtue and happiness, of which 
the reader will here find an excellent 
summary. Some of these thoughts are 
very remarkable in their elevation and 
purity. They are full of that profound 
uncertainty which belonged to their age, 
and which indeed hangs over all ages, 
ever ready to reappear when men ques- 
tion deeplythat silence which gives so 
little reply. So noble and spiritual, how- 
ever, are many of the sentiments uttered 
by the old Roman, to whom the ancient 
gods of Greece were fables, and who was 
too early for Christianity, even had it been 
likely that his pride would have stooped 
to a faith so humbly introduced, that we 
can only wonder and admire the eleva- 
tion of soul and wistful intuition which 
formed a religious atmosphere about 





those great spirits groping towards the 
God they divined, with a devotion more 
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disinterested, more genuine than our own. 
Erasmus speaks of Cicero as fit to be a 
canonized saint. Petrarch says of him 
that “ you would fancy sometimes it was 
not a pagan philosopher, but a Christian 
apostle who was speaking;” and the 
beautiful passages translated —and very 
well translated—by Mr. Collins, may 
persuade the reader that these high tes- 
timonies scarcely go too far. There is 
something extremely touching even in 
the origin of these works. Some of them 
were written to distract his mind under 
the great grief of his life — the death of 
his daughter Tullia ; the others to solace 
him in his scarcely less grief for Rome, 
when he saw great Czsar’s great despot- 
ism, which he had risked his soul to cut} 
short, transferred into the inferior hands ; 
of Antony. It gives a deeper interest 
to the philosopher’s searching demand, 
What is death ? when we remember that 
this piteous question —to which Chris- 
tianity itself gives but a broad general 
answer, and none of those details for 
which the soul yearns — was that of a 
father whose child had gone away from 
him into the unknown. “To me,” he 


says, “ when I consider the nature of the 
soul, there is far more difficulty and ob- 
scurity in forming a conception of what 


the soul is while in the body —in a dwell- 
ing where it seems so little at home — 
than of what it will be when it has es- 
caped into the free atmosphere of heaven, 
which seems its natural abode.” What 
taught him so elevated and spiritual a 
conception ? Somehow or other, Cicero 
had found out that this soul was the thing 
most worth attention of anything in the 
world. Poor soul! in this advanced age 
‘it has fallen into disrepute, like many 
other things, and is less interesting or 
important than the lobe of the ear and the 
ball of the thumb—of all the changes 
between our time and: Cicero’s, one of 
the most wonderful, surely. 

We will give but one other passage 
from the essay on old age —a very fa- 
mous one, for which again we are in- 
debted to Mr. Collins ; — 


It likes me not to mourn over departing 
life as many men, and men of learning, have 
done. Nor can I regret that I have lived, 
since I have so lived as that I may trust I was 
not born in vain; and I depart out of life as 
out of a temporary lodging, not as out of my 
home. For Nature has given it to us as an 
inn to tarry at by the way, not as a place to 
abide in. Oh glorious day! when I shall set 
out to join that blessed congpany and assembly 





of disembodied spirits, and quit this crowd 
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and rabble of life! For I shall go my way» 
not only to those great men of whom I spoke, 
but to my own son Cato, than whom was 
never better man born, nor more full of dutiful 
affection ; whose body I laid on the funeral 
pile —an office he should rather have done 
for me. But his spirit has never left me; it 
still looks fondly back upon me, though it has 
gone assuredly into those abodes where he 
knew that I myself shall follow. And this, 
my great loss, I seemed to bear with calm- 
ness ; not that I bore it undisturbed, but that 
I still consoled myself with the thought that 
the separation between us could not be for 
long. And if Ierr in this, in that I believe 
the spirits of men to be immortal, I err will- 
ingly ; nor would I have this mistaken opinion 
of mine uprooted so long as I live. But if, 
after I am ‘dead, I shall have no conscious- 
ness, as some curious philosophers assert, 
then I am not afraid of dead philosophers 
laughing at my mistake. 
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We are transported into another cen- 
tury and a changed atmosphere by the 
next group of Roman writers to whom we 
are introduced. From the last struggles 
of the falling Republic, dying hard under 
the desperate championship of such men 
as Pompey, Cicero, and the band of tragic 
but ineffectual conspirators who killed 
great Casar; and the subdued tranquil- 
lity, as of a sea stilled after a storm, of 
the age of Augustus, full of all the softer 
pipings of peace and lays of poets, — we 
plunge at once into the misery and deg- 
radation that followed under such rulers 
as Nero and Domitian. To illustrate 
this period, we have Tacitus the historian, 
Pliny, whom we may call the familiar 
commentator and social critic, and Juve- 
nal the satirist; so that by means of so 
many different expositors, each helping 
out the picture made by the other, we 
ought to have it in our power to form a 
sufficiently just idea of the condition of 
Rome. The works of Tacitus, with one 
exception, are historical. His “ Agric- 
ola” gives us the life of a good general 
and brave man, with something in him of 
the old heroic Roman strain, whose suc- 
cess in pushing the Roman legions along 
the rugged northern coasts of our own 
island, gives him a special interest to 
ourselves, if, indeed, any interest can be 
strong which lies so far in the dim past, 
and concerns ancestors so. unrecogniz- 
able as the Scots or Picts, who gave the 
Roman general enough to do even in our 
dear humdrum and placid Kingdom of 
Fife. The subject of the “Germany ” is 
sufficiently indicated by its title ; it is an 
account of that great midland continental 
country, out of the glooms of which there 
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came now and then fierce and rude in- 
vaders, and in which revolts against 
Roman sway were perpetual. It is full 
of curious descriptions, such as a man 
examining those glooms out of the heart 
of civilization would be likely to make, 
and which are interesting both in their 
mistakes and in their affirmations, “ All 
have fierce blue eyes, red hair, huge 
frames,” he says — the common descrip- 
tion, by the way, of the half-savage war- 
rior, whom civilization half dreads and is 
half contemptuous of. Not much more 
than a century ago, the same description 
might have been given in England of 
those “ wild Scotch ” who followed Prince 
Charlie. The still broader generalization 
which describes the Teutons as “a race 
without either natural or acquired cun- 
ning,” is amusing enough. The “ An- 
nals” and “ History,” one closely fol- 
lowing on the other, are, however, the 
greatest works of Tacitus. The first 
embraces the first half of the century in 
which he himself lived —the age just 
before his own, which he had most abun- 
dant opportunity of fathoming and com- 
prehending; the second is the story of 
the reigns under which he himself lived. 
The many mutilations to which they have 
been subject impair the perfection of 
these records; but the English reader 
will find even in Mr. Bodham Donne’s 
summary a very comprehensive view of 
the history of the time, its extraordinary 
convulsions, its succession of one tyrant 
after another, the frightful episode of 
military domination which gave to the 
paralyzed city such rulers as Otho and 
Vitellius, and all the vicissitudes of 
Czsarism— occasionally fortunate, as 
when Vespasian and Titus ruled, but 
always stupefying and deadening the 
national life, and working downwards to 
certain ruin. The strong bias against 
the system of despotism whici is evident, 
= pungency to the record, such asa 

istory of the Napoleons by such a bitter 


yet honourable critic as Montalembert 


might have shown. There is little space 
in the small volumes of this series for 
giving, besides the necessary narrative 
and summary, much insight into the 
style and eloquence of such a writer —a 
thing itself extremely difficult, almost 
impossible ; but any good account of the 
most authentic story of the first century 
must be interesting to the English reader. 

Pliny, the friend of Tacitus, lends his 
brighter social sketches to fill out the 
statelier narrative, and furnishes an 
extremely pleasant volume, more easy 
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and likable, if less important, than the 
historian’s weighty narrative. These 
sketches, as the reader is aware, are in 
the form of letters, and as such convey 
some curious information to us, both of 
historical scenes and of the daily life of 
Rome. There are few books of the 
series more attractive than Messrs. 
Church and Brodribb’s agreeable account 
of this genial and kindly Roman. We 
enter with him into all the details of ex- 
istence, and are amused by all the pe- 
culiarities which mark the long distance 
and difference between us, without los- 
ing sight of those more lasting conditions 
of humanity which are the same nowas 
they were in Rome in the first century, a 
mingled likeness and contrast which 
gives the chief charm to social history. 
The most famous, perhaps, of Pliny’s 
letters is that which gives an account of 
the great eruption of Vesuvius, by which 
Pompeii and Herculaneum were de- 
stroyed, and which the reader will find in 
this volume, though it seems unnecessary 
to quote ithere. It is interesting, how- 
ever, to note in this narrative, and in the 
equally well-known account of the Jews 
given by Tacitus, what is pointed out by 
the authors of both volumes —the curi- 
ous absence of that critical faculty and 
sense of the necessity of accuracy, which 
we in these latter days pride ourselves 
on possessing. Pliny’s story of the erup- 
tion is extremely picturesque, but it is 
wanting in the most obvious details of 
trustworthy evidence, and tells us neither 
when the extraordinary appearances 
which he describes began, nor how long 
they lasted, nor where the terror-stricken 
crowd which pressed so upon him as to 
drive him onward, escaped to in their 
flight, nor even the direction they took. 
The notes of Tacitus on the Jews are 
still more deficient in all that constitutes 
evidence, and show a readiness to accept 
the merest hearsay, which is very un- 
worthy a historian, and is by no means, 
one would have said, characteristic of the 
man. It gives the most grotesque out- 
sider’s version of the facts so well known 
to us from other sources ; although even 
in this strange travesty there is much 
which the author evidently feels to show 
a higher tone of morality than that of his 
own superior and enlightened race. 

To return, however, to Pliny: there 
are innumerable bits of Roman life in his 
letters much less known than his de- 
scription of the famous and terrible catas- 
trophe of Pompeii. The reader will be 
amused by the following curious skeich 
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of an institution well known among us as 
the clague, which seems to have been 
used in Pliny’s days, under much less jus- 
tifiable circumstances than those which 
have attended its modern existence. It 
is here introduced as acommon feature 
in the courts of justice. Pliny himself 
practised at the bar like so many other 
distinguished Romans. He is describ- 


ing the “ Court of the Hundred,” in which 
he says there are few interesting cases, 
and the greater part of the practice is in 
the hands of young and unknown men : — 


They have an audience like themselves, 
regularly hired for the occasion ; a speculator 
contracts to supply them; presents are passed 
to them quite openly in court, and they go for 
the same hire from court to court. Yesterday 
two young slaves of mine were dragged off to 
applaud somebody at half-a-crown apiece. 
Such is the price of the highest eloquence — 
for this you may fill a number of benches, col- 
lect a crowd, and have a burst of cheering as 
soon as ever the leader of the chorus has 
given the word. 


Another habit of a more refined kind — 
but one which, it will easily be seen, 
might very well grow into an intolerable 
nuisance to all plain people having 
friends of the literary class —was the 
system of public readings. It is a hard 
case enough when you are liable to be 
presented, without a moment’s notice, 
with a volume of your friend’s poetry, 
and still harder when your opinion is 
asked as to the expediency of publica- 
tion ; but what would become of us if all 
the writers of our acquaintance had the 
privilege of inviting us to hear them read 
their productions — an invitation scarcely 
to be refused at less cost than a quarrel ? 
We remember ruefully an accident that 
once happened to ourselves (and it was 
at Rome) when a friend, whose entreaties 
to read his MS. we had skilfully dodged 
up to the last moment, instead of saying 
farewell like a Christian, jumped after us 
into the railway carriage which was about 
to convey us to Civita Vecchia, and pro- 
duced upon us, helpless, the dreaded MS. 
It would appear that Pliny was more 
charitable than we are; for he speaks of 
this terrible practice— which Juvenal, 
more impatient, denounces as one of 
“the horrors of this hateful town” — 
with an amiable complaisance : — 


I must beg you to excuse me to-day [he 
says]; Titinius Capito means to give a read- 
ing, and I cannot say whether I am more 
bound or more desirous to hear him. . . . He 
lends his house to readers; and whether the 
reading be at his own house or elsewhere, he 
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shows a remarkable kindness in making him- 
self one of the audience ; me certainly he has 
never failed whenever he has happened to 
be in town. This year [he says on another 
occasion] has brought us a great crop of 
poets. During the whole month of April 
there was scarcely a day on which some one 
did not give a reading. I am delighted to 
see that literature flourishes, that the powers 
of our writers have the opportunity of dis- 
playing themselves ; yet audiences come but 
slowly to listen. Many persons sit in the 
lounging-places and waste in gossip the time 
that they should spend in listening. They 
even have news brought to them whether the 
reader has entered, whether he has spoken his 
preface, whether he has got through a con- 
siderable part of his manuscript. Then at 
last they come, but come slowly and reluc- 
tantly. . . . Good heavens! our fathers can 
remember how the Emperor Claudius, walk- 
ing one day in the palace, hearing a great 
shouting, inquired the cause. They told him 
that Nonianus was reading: whereupon he 
entered the room wholly unexpected by the 
reader. Now, the idlest of men, after having 
been invited long before to attend, and re- 
minded over and over again of the engage- 
ment, cither do not come at all, or if they 
come complain of having “lost a day” ! 


This reference to the good old times 
(not very far off in this case) shows that 
Pliny did not share his friend Tacitus’s 
hatred for the Czsars. The historian, 
no doubt, would have thrown back the 
blissful moment when the readings of all 
poets were attended with eagerness and 
interest, to the golden age of the Repub- 
lic. “I, however,” adds Pliny, with 
conscious virtue, “ have failed scarcely a 
single reader.” 

We shall quote but one other sketch, 
the portrait of the elder Pliny, to show 
what ancient Roman virtue was in the 
learned naturalist. We fear that irrever- 
ent youth in our own day would have 
stigmatized the venerable philosopher as 
something of a prig. It is to prove 
among other things the “ marvellous in- 
dustry” of his relative, that Pliny the 
younger thus writes : — 


From the 23d of August he began to study 
at midnight, and through the winter he con- 
tinued to rise at one, or, at the latest, at two 
in the morning, often at twelve. ... Before 
daybreak he would go to the Emperor Vespa- 
sian, who also worked at night, and thence to 
his official duties. On returning home, he 
gave what time remained to study. After 
taking a light meal, as our forefathers used to 
do, he would. often, in summer, if he had 
leisure, recline in the sun and have a bopk 
read to him—on which he wrote notes, or 
from which he made extratts. He read. 
nothing without making extracts ; for he used 
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to say that-you could get something good 
from the worst book. After reading in the 
sun, he had generally a cold bath, then a light 
meal, and a very short nap ; after which, as if 
he were beginning another day, he would 
study till dinner. During dinner a book was 
read to him, and he made notes upon it as it 
went on. I remember one of his friends once 
stopping the reader, who had pronounced a 
word incorrectly, and making him repeat it. 
My uncle said to him,“ Did you not under- 
stand the word?” “ Yes,” he replied. “ Why, 
then, did you stop him? we have lost more 
than ten lines by this interruption.” So par- 
simonious was he of his time... . In the 
country he exempted only his bathing time 
from study—I mean the actual time of his 
immersion in the water; for while he was 
being rubbed or dried he would have some- 
thing read, or dictate something. While 
travelling he threw aside every other care, 
and gave himself up to study. He always had 
a scribe by his side, with a book and a 
writing-table, whose hands in winter were 
protected by gloves, so that the cold weather 
might not rob him of a single moment. Even 
at Rome he used to be carried in a litter with 
this view. I remember him rebuking me for 
taking a walk. “ You might have managed,” 
he said, “not to lose these hours.” In fact, 
he thought all time lost that was not given to 
study. 


It is curious to recollect that this tre- 
mendous student was at the time of his 
death, which took place on the night of the 
great eruption of Vesuvius, probably from 
the suffocating atmosphere at the foot of 
the volcano — admiral in command of the 
fleet in the Bay of Naples. It was in his 
attempt to save the terrified people on 
the coast, whose houses were destroyed, 
and who were, as was natural, frightened 
to death by this appalling and unprec- 
edented catastrophe, that he lost his life. 
We add one brief epistle more, which is 
not included in the selection of quota- 
tions made by Messrs. Church and Brod- 
ribb. It is very charming and touching 
in itself, and still more curious from its 
resemblance to a yet more famous letter 
—the Epistle of Paul to Philemon. If it 
wants something of the dignified and pa- 
thetic tenderness of that most beautiful 
letter, it is still very striking 1m its simi- 
larity of sentiment. It is written with 
the same purpose —to recommend an 
erring but repentant servant to the for- 
giveness of his master. 


Your freedman, with whom you said that 
you were angry, has come to me, and, falling 
at my feet, has, as it were, clung to yours. 
He has wept much— he has entreated much 
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has made full proof of penitence. I indeed 
believe him reformed, because he knows and, 
feels his faults. That you are angry with him 
I know, and that you are justly angry I know 
also; but then has mercy its highest praise 
when cause for anger is most just. You have 
loved the man, and I trust will again love 
him. Meanwhile, it is enough that you suffer 
yourself to be entreated. Should he deserve 
it, you may again be angry, and, having 
yielded to entreaty, you will have the more 
excuse. Put down something to his youth— 
something to his tears —something to your 
own kindness. Torture him not, lest tortur- 
ing him you torture also yourself. For anger 
to a nature so gentle as yours is really torture. 
I am fearful lest I should seem to exact rather 
than to entreat, should I join my prayers to 
his. And yet I will join them, and that as 
fully and as earnestly as I have sharply and 
severely reproved him, threatening him plainly 
that I will never entreat for him again. This 
I said to him, whom there was need to 
frighten. To you I say not so. For most 
likely I should again entreat, and again ob- 
tain my prayer, if only it be such as is fitting 
for me to ask, and for you to grant. Farewell. 


Itis difficult to do full justice to the 
claims of such a poet as Juvenal in such 
a series as the present, designed for do- 
mestic reading, and specially intended 
for the innocent hands of those whom 
English literature, more than any other, 
has the merit of avoiding to offend. The 
writer is compelled to make perpetual 
breaks in his quotations, and leave the 
darker part of the story untold. But 
even with this necessary elimination, 
enough is left to show the lofty indigna- 
tion against evil, the manly love of virtue, 
which inspire the verse of this most 
earnest of satirists. The reader will per- 
ceive at a glance that there is no levity 
in this censor of public morals, no sneak- 
ing regard for the vice he chastises, or 
covert sympathy with those who practise 
it. He is not easy and good-natured, 
but impetuous, breathless, in his denun- 
ciations — carried far beyond the point at 
which an observer can laugh at the habit 
he stigmatizes. His indignation is as a 
fire within him — sharp and hot and intol- 
erant. Curiously enough, some of the in- 
dignant youthful verses of Savonarola — 
ina kindred age of despotism and moral 
depravity, while he was still only griev- 
ing over the vice of his time, and had not 
seen his way to his after vehement cru- 
sade against it — sound almost like para- 
phrases of the fiery lines of Juvenal. 


Wouldst thou to honour and preferment 
climb ? 





—of much he has been silent; in a word, he 


Be bold in mischief, dare some mighty crime. 
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On guilt’s broad base thy towering fortress 
raise, 
For virtue starves on universal praise. 


This is the burden of the high heart 
and soulimpatient of evil at once under 
the reign of Domitian and that of Loren- 
zo de’ Medici: and Savonarola himself 
could scarcely have set forth more full 
the right of right, for itself and by itself, 
the inherent good of goodness, than does 
the noble heathen. Hear the ring in his 
fine verses, even through the aclbing of 
translation— though we must add that 
the translations given by Mr. Walford, 
and which, we presume, as no other au- 
thorship is claimed for most of them, are 
from his own pen —are full of spirit and 
energy. 

Be brave, be just; and when your country’s 
laws 

Call you to witness in a dubious cause, 

Though Phalaris plant his bull before your 


eye, 
And paleo dictate to your lips the lie, 
Think it a crime no tears can e’er efface 

To purchase safety with compliance base : 
At honour’s cost a feverish span extend 

And sacrifice for life life’s only end. 

Life ! ’tis not life ; who merits death is dead. 


A tone of still wilder energy is in the 
denunciations of evil which fill so large 
a part of the Satires. Juvenal was one of 
the greatest poets of the age in which 
and of which Tacitus wrote, and which 
kindly Pliny babbled about in friendliest 
gossip. It does not well seem possible 
to have exaggerated its corruptions. 
That which naturally an alarmed and in- 
dignant patriot would be likely to exag- 
gerate, its superiority in guilt to all 
previous ages, may be doubtful, for Rome 
at all times seems to have afforded 
abundant material for moral invective ; 
but the grave historian and the more than 
grave, the despairing poet, are at one in 
the force of the picture they draw. And 
we do not need to go back as far as thé 
time of the Roman emperors to be aware 
that tyranny and anarchy are sworn 
brothers, and go hand in hand. Utter 
social corruption — extending to judges, 
tribunals, law, the highest authorities 
and the lowest officials alike —is what 
the indignant satirist, fierce tears in his 
eyes, and fiery hatred of the evil in his 
heart, invokes heaven and earth to wit- 
ness. “Ye gods!” he cries — 


Ye gods! what rage, what frenzy fires my 


brain 
When that false guardian, with his splendid 
train, 


.(For who t 
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Crowds the long street and leaves his orpham 
charge 

To prostitution and the world at large ; 

When, by a juggling sentence damned in vain, 

hat holds the plunder heeds the 

pain? 

Mauris to wine devotes his morning hours, 

And laughs in exile at the offended powers ; 

While sighing o’er the victory she has won, 

The Province finds herself but more undone! 

And shall I feel that strains like these require 

The avenging strains of the Venusian lyre, 

And not pursue them? Shall I still repeat 

The legendary tales of Troy and Crete, 

The toils of Hercules, the horses fed 

On human flesh by savage Diomed, 

The lowing labyrinth, the builder’s flight, 

And the rash boy, hurled from his airy height ? 

When what the law forbids the wife to heir 

The adulterer’s will may to the wittol bear, 

Who gave, with wand’ring eye and vacant 
ace, 

A tacit sanction to his own disgrace ! 


Who would not, reckless of the swarms he 


meets, 
Fill his wide tablets in the public streets 
With angry verse, when, through the mid-day 
are, 
Borne by six slaves, and in an open chair, 
The forger comes who owns this blaze of state 
To a wet seal and a fictitious date, 
Comes like the soft Mzecenas lolling by, 
And impudently braves the public eye ; 
Or the rich dame who stanched her husband’s 
thirst 
With om wine —but drugged it deeply 
rst, 
And now more dext’rous than Locusta shows 
Her country friends the beverage to compose, 
And ’midst the curses of the indignant throng 
Bears in broad day the spotted corpse along ? 


We have thus attempted to give the 
English reader from his own point of 
view a summary of the valuable addition 
which he will find in the volumes of this 
series to his best stores of information 
and intellectual interest. Every new 
chapter of literature which is opened to 
us widens our horizon ; and much more: 
is this the case when the new literature 
which is unfolded is the oldest of all, 
and the foundation of letters everywhere. 
But while the reader to whom his own 
tongue is the most comfortable or only 
medium of instruction must prize highly 
all such attempts to bring distant genius 
within his reach, he will derive a satisfac- 
tion of another kind from the comparison 
he is hereby enabled to make between 
the greatest masterpieces of ancient lit- 
erature, and those familiar idols which 
have been known and dear to him all his 
life. And we think he may fairly give 
himself the gratification of believing that. 
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the Greek is quite as much to be pitied 
who never could have known Shake- 
speare, as is the Englishman who does 
not know Aéschylus. Lear is to the full 
ok peor as CEdipus, and even the fondest 
and most admiring classicist will scarcely 
find within the circle of Greek tragedy 
any figure worthy to take a place by the 
side of Hamlet. After this little flourish 
of our national trumpet, which we make 
with much relish on behalf of our partic- 
ular client the English reader, and in 
defiance of all classic fanatics, we com- 
mend these stout old Romans, and still 
more their greater predecessors of 
Greece, to the audience they claim. The 
series was.admirably planned, and it has 
been thoroughly well carried out. To 
Mr. Collins, who has conducted it, we 
all owe our best thanks; and any one 
who reads the volumes which he has 
himself contributed, will feel that the 
editorship could not possibly have been 
in better hands. We are glad to under- 
stand that, in acquiescence with many 
requests, from the press and the public, 
it is intended to supply the omissions we 
have indicated —and we trust some 
others — by a short supplemental series. 


From The Sunday Magazine. 
ONE MORE CHANCE, 


RAB CHRISTISON had been ailing for 
some time. He said it was nothing very 
much. Only something that shortened 
his walks. That kept him awake till mid- 
night, and wakened him at dawn. That 
made him think there must be something 
terribly amiss with London meat and 
London bread, since he found no appetite 
for either. But surely all this was noth- 
ing very serious. 

His conscience even misgave him that 
he should use such an excuse to ask for 
an untimely holiday in the spring that he 
might go down to his old home at Cla- 
chan on the Forth. They were all glad 
to see him there; no visit of his would 
ever be untimely to his old father and 
mother, and his two maidenly sisters. 
They would have liked to put him in the 
“spare room,” which was carpeted all 
over, and had white hangings. But Rab 
would have the little room in the roof 
where he slept when he was a boy, with 
its window turned to the sky, where, if 
you climbed up, you could catch a glimpse 
of the blue hills far away. The deep 
sieep of his boyhood seemed to return to 


| 


‘ 
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the low mattrassed couch, at least Rab 
said that he rose as refreshed as when he 
was fifteen. 

He found some appetite for the fresh 


‘milk and new-laid eggs which they set 


before him, and they told the neighbours 
with wistful pride that Rab ate a whole 
reaper’s “ bap ” on the very first morning 
of his return. And truly he seemed to 
drink in health from the sea-breezes 
that blew up the shingled shore. It was 
too shingly a shore for any one to walk 
much there. But Rab found out shel- 
tered coves, and sat in them for hours 
together. Sometimes his companion was 
sister Flora, sometimes sister Christian, 
but Jessie Macfarlane, daughter of the 
farmer at Easter Clachan, was the friend 
of both, and came with either. She was 
the only girl in the house at Easter Cla- 
chan, and the good Christison women 
were fond of her, and never left her lone- 
ly. She was but twenty, and they were 
both nigh forty, but they all loved each 
other, and cared for the same things — 
their respective households, the sermons 
at kirk, their thrifty handiworks, and the 
running story in the magazine, and were 
not without an appreciation of far wider 
interests much more keen than that of 
many who would scorn the humble mo- 
notony of their outward lives. They had 
stayed at home, but their hearts had 
travelled far. In the girl’s eyes, those 
two good plain spinsters were sacred and 
glorified by the romance that was not yet 
audible in her own life. Christian Chris- 
tison had been “ promised ” to the young 
mate of a whaling-vessel that nearly fif- 
teen years before had sailed from Clachan 
on the Forth, and had never sailed home 
again. Flora was engaged to one who 
went to seek his fortune in India, and 
was still unsuccessfully seeking it there. 
Flora was the graver of the two sisters, 
and was sometimes alittle sore and hasty 
in temper. But with neither had their 
love-affairs made any parenthesis in life. 
They kept their father’s ledgers, and 
served behind his counter, and went out 
to tea among their own little set in a 
substantial, cheerful way. But Jessie 
understood where Christian’s thoughts 
went, when she dropped her knitting and 
gazed at the sun sinking over the sea, 
till the grey clouds closed above him, and 
only a streak of glory lingered on the 
wave. And Jessie respected Flora’s 
quaint and constant knowledge of Hin- 
doo words and customs. She never said 
a word on the subject to either of them, 
nor they toher. They did not know she 
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knew, and she felt that they would’ pre- 
fer.it to be so. Let us take our friends’ 
sweet flowers of wisdom and patience and 
poetry without grubbing up the black an- 
guish which lay at the roots and ripened 
them. 

Rab Christison was twelve or fourteen 

ears younger than his sisters, and he 
had known Jessie, coming in and out of 
his mother’s little parlour, ever since she 
had been a baby. While they were still 
children he had said that he would marry 
nobody but Jessie. “ Ah, he has forgot- 
ten that now!” thought Jessie, sitting 
beside his sisters on the shingles. “I 
wonder if she remembers that?” asked 
Rab Christison, starting up, and taking a 
hasty turn among the rocks. 

These were sober quiet people, who 
pondered many things. They had been 
taught in childhood, not to think they had 
aright to snatch whatever they wanted, 
but rather to pause and consider every- 
body’s welfare and wishes before their 
own. , 

And so Rab Christison said no word of 
love to Jessie Macfarlane, the one love of 
his strong patient heart. He had no 


prospects but what were in himself. 
The respectable old shop on Clachan 


Market had made no money, and it 
would be the natural and lawful inherit- 
ance of the sisters who served it and 
knew all about it. They would live and 
die here, for nobody expected that Flora 
would ever go away now. Jessie would 
have no dower. Her father’s farm was 
poor and small, and there were many 
boys on the farm of Easter Clachan who 
must, somehow, be creditably started in 
life. 

Rab did not think it hard matter. It 
was all of course with him, “the steep 
brae ” which “the stout heart ” does not 
even notice. Nor did he dream that Jes- 
sie loved him, though he had a happy in- 
stinct that.she was to be won. He knew 
she liked him, that she was glad when 
he came, and sorry when he went away. 
And he was right. But Jessie was not 
the girl to make all her friends miserable 
by freaks of sentiment and passion, 
Jessie Macfarlane had never yet let her 
own heart say to itself that the crowning 
bliss of her life would be to become Rab 
Christison’s wife. She had that pure 
woman’s uprightness which feels that to 
throw an unsought love at a man’s feet is 
to degrade herself and to wrong him bit- 
terly. Jessie was one of those who can 
in patience possess their souls, in a sense 
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that is almost forgotten in this age of 
hysteria and mania. 

So the two took their last walk on the 
Clachan shingles. Flora and Christian 
were both with them that night, and at 
first they all talked much faster and more 
merrily than was their wont. Christian 
was the only one who seemed able to 
trust herself to be silent. And at last 
she suddenly asked Jessie to sing a song 
which she herself had taught her. 

Rab had never heard “The Bonnie 
Beeches,” and he seconded his sister’s 
request. It was the last song Jessie 
would have chosen. But what she was 
asked to do that she would do, assured 
that she would get through somehow. 

And so she sang — 


O happy day that is past and gone, 
O bonnie beeches beside the sea, 

O summer sun that so sweetly shone, 
O friend of mine who is dear to me. 


The sun no longer shines through and through 
The bonnie beeches beside the sea ; 

And the happy day, that too swiftly flew, 
Is gone with the friend that is true to me. 


The twilight falls with a breath of night 
On the bonnie beeches beside the sea ; 

But a ship sails out in the western light, 
The shadows are only left for me. 


Now God be praised for his summer day, 
For his bonnie beeches beside his sea, 

For the true, true friend that He called away, 
And the blessed shadows He leaves for me ! 


They were all quite silent when she 
finished. Nobody thanked her, nor spoke, 
till Rab rose, saying he felt rather chilly, 
and then Christian said — 

“Perhaps Jessie will take a turn with 
you, while we finish our seams.” 

They went off together among the 
rocks. Twenty years after, Jessie could 
remember every rough point where he 
stopped to help her. They did not talk 
very much. Rab said — 

“My sister Christian seems a very 
happy woman, after her sorrowful his- 
tory.” 

“It does not seem a sorrowful history 
now,” said Jessie. 

Rab was in London again by that time 
next day. 

How hard he tried to believe that he. 
did not grow weary, and more weary ! — 
that it was only sheer self-indulgence 
which made him so often take an omni- 
bus where he had once walked ; that it 
was only a nervous desire to satisfy those 





at home which made him consult physi- 
cians. 

But it all ended on that red autumn 
afternoon when Rab went to the famous 
docior, to whom he had deferred going 
for so long, because “ it seemed scarcely 
worth while.” 

They had only half an hour’s conversa- 
tion, and then Rab came out of the great, 
grandly desolate house, and walked 
across the misty park, in front of the 
setting sun, like a man in a dream ! 

“Only one chance of life.” A long 
sea-voyage, and a settlement at Austra- 
lian Morecambe Bay or Adelaide, might 
save him yet! 

The weariness was heavy on him now, 
dragging him like a death, even as he 
paced to and fro under the dusky falling 
leaves. They dropped upon him slowly, 
surely; they would be all underfoot 
soon, as his hopes were already. Need 
he contend any more with the fate that 
was fastening itself on his vitals? Must 
he take that long journey in such forlorn 
hope? It seemed far easier to lie down 
and wait for the swifter and shorter pas- 
sage from this life to “that which is to 
come.” 

But it was only his body that was fail- 
ing; his spirit was strong enough to 
soon rally. He would go. It was not 
God’s appointed time for him to die, 
while there was one available chance of 
life left. 

“ For her sake, too,” he caught him- 
self whispering. For it was revealed to 
him then, like a divine secret, that his 
life or death would make all the differ- 
ence in life to her. He did not long 
keep that knowledge as he had it at that 
supreme moment. It paled away, like 
starlight in a grey dawn. But ever after 
he knew that it had been there ; and that 
it would come again. Did those two 
miss the sweetness of love by silence? 
Rather, may not this silence bear love’s 
full chalice with such firm and screening 
hands that no precious drop shall be 
spilled, and no speck of common dust 
sully its crystal whiteness ? 

Yes; Rab saw that it was his duty to 
go. But he decided that it was not his 
duty to fall dependent oa the help that 
his home circle would so eagerly render 
and could so poorly afford. He must 
not impoverish poor Christian and Flora, 
though, like the leal sisters that they 
were, they would insist on it if they 
knew of any need. 

They should know of none. They had 
never seen anything but the sunny side 
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of his affairs. They knew his salary; 
but did not realize the cost of city living 
and lodging, nor the more recent inroads 
of country trips and doctors’ fees. They 
would readily believe that he had saved 
more than he had; at any rate, unless he 
could win his chance of life without 
preying upon their industrious poverty, 
then he should understand that it was 
not God’s will he should have it. 

The first proposition he laid down was 
that he must work his passage out some- 
how. It was of no use to think of goin 
before the mast. He wished he coul 
have done this. It had its fascinations 
for a native of Clachan on the Forth, 
who had once had dreams of being mate 
in some Arctic whaler, whereof a brother- 
in-law should be captain ; it was an open, 
daring life, which did not turn its worst 
side to one who was far above any fear 
of hardening his hands. But that could 
not be now; for it would kill him at once. 
He must take some post that would deal 
more gently with the fading body, albeit 
it might bear more bitterly on the spirit. 

To Clachan he fir t wrote of his voyage 
as a mere possibility, that would prob- 
ably be to his great advantage. His sis- 
ters responded sensibly, quite open to 
the benefits he might derive, and tender- 
ly silent as to the fears and scruples of 
the old father and mother. 

Rab got a berth sooner than he had 
hoped or dreaded. He was to be a sort 
of ship’s handy man —assistant to the 
steward, cook, and so forth. Rab Chris- 
tison was but a tradesman’s son, and 
himself a clerk in a London house of 
business. But the old home in Clachan 
Market had a dignity and daintiness in its 
staid decorum and severe simplicity ; and 
Rab himself was a fine clever fellow, who 
had regularly carried off the best prizes 
at school. His London employers had a 
high opinion of Rab Christison —that 
peculiar shade of high opinion which 
credits its object with its own respect- 
able pecuniosity. Sucha superior young 
man must be well-off; his family must 
be well-to-do. They only inquired the 
name and port of the sbip he was to sail 
in, and straightway inferred that he 
would be a saloon passenger. 

Flora and Christian, who were the me- 
diums of most of the home correspond- 
ence, were much troubled about their 
brother. They lay awake at nights, and 
talked to each other, about what he 
could have saved and what he would 
need. But it ali issued in a very timid 
suggestion that the voyage must costa 
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great deal, and that he must not land on 
a strange shore without a considerable 
stock of cash. Rab wrote back that all 
was well, that he should not have spent 
all his money when he arrived out, and 
that with his introductions and his Lon- 
don experience he would be sure to get 
some light counting-house work very 
easily. 

Rab bought a few potatoes and prac- 
tised scraping them, and made his own 
bed and washed up his own tea-things. 
His landlady and her servant girl seemed 
to think at first that he was going mad, 
but presently came to the conclusion 
that it was as well to have some prepara- 
tion for “roughing it in the bush,” of 
which they had a curious mixture of 
ideas, based on a picnic on Wormwood 
Scrubs, and the perusal of Mayne Reid’s 
“Maroon.” They would potter about 
poor Rab, giving him instructions, and 
asking all sorts of inconsequent ques- 
tions. But he was grateful for their 
good-natured interest, and their ignorant 
sympathy even did him good, though it 
was for trials and troubles only of their 
own imagining. 

But all Rab’s manly independence did 
not grudge his sisters the kindly rights 
of love and kinship. Though he could 
have afforded such rough outfit as his 
lowly place required, still he cheerfully 
allowed them to make one of their own 
considerate and dainty planning. Chris- 
tian wrote him that Jessie Macfarlane 
helped them, and was their greatest 
cheerer and comfort. Nor did Rab hurt 
his sisters’ feelings by persisting in re- 
paying them in the strict letter of the 
debt, though he sent them each a little 
golden locket holding a scrap of his hair, 
which he asked them to accept as a part- 
ing memorial. The truth was, he bought 
three lockets, but the third he did not 
send. He put his hair in it, and pon- 
dered over it, but finally put it away in 
his own trunk, thinking that some day 
he might send it, and joyfully tell the 
story of the time and purpose of its pur- 
chase. Ifthat was not to be, then Rab 
decided that it was wiser and kinder not 
to send it now. 

For days before the ship sailed he had 
to be down working among her stores. 
It was hard work after all, and tried his 
strength sadly, otherwise he found he 
did not mind it very much, his prejudices, 
like most other shadows, having van- 
ished as he boldly walked up to them. 
Rab had always been one of those people 
who, keeping in view the possible ad- 
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justments of the next life, are not afraid 
of finding themselves very much out of 
place among any common humanity. 
Manners might be rough, and language 
coarse, but there were men always ready 
to “give a turn” when they saw him 
pause to pant and wipe his &- under 
any particularly heavy burden. And all 
the people about him seemed so used to 
doing things they did not wish, and to 
giving up what they did, that Rab fairly 
blushed, and silenced. forever even the 
scarcely audible misgivings and pangs of 
his own heart. The sailors’ wives and 
mothers — aye, and widows too — came 
and stood about the ship sometimes, and 
gossiped and treated him with all the 
woman’s kindly yearning over the “poor 
gentleman.” Knowing nothing what- 
ever of him, they made out their own lit- 
tle history. Most of. them thought he 
must have been a little wild — nothing 
very bad, you know, but not “settling,” 
and that therefore his friends had cast 
him off. “ Their hearts ’ud soften a bit 
if they could see him now,” said one. 
But thé cook’s old wife, who had been 
three long voyages, and had seen “a 
many people an’ their different ways,” 
was sure it was only all through some 
cross in love. 

Rab was off at last, an unnoticed unit 
in the crowd of passengers and crew. In 
the hurry of his work, he got scarcely a 
moment to look at the receding shore as 
the ship sailed out of dock. It was not 
Clachan Beach, the scene of his boyhood 
and of many a dear and happy hour. 
But yet it was dear to him now, and his 
eyes were moist as they looked at it. 
There are some people who love places 
that seem outwardly very bare of pleas- 
ant association for them. Is it that 
angels have been with them there? Ma 
they not “have had meat to eat whic 
we know not of ”? 

Nobody ever heard much about the 
long voyage out. Rab’s first letter was 
but short, written hastily to catch the 
mail, which was just leaving the port 
when his ship arrived. He only told of 
his safe arrival, and that he had found 
the voyage so trying that he must rest a 
little before he should be fit for much, 
He should have plenty of news to tell by 
the next mail. 

Poor fellow! By the next mail he had 
to own that he was in the hospital. But 
he softened the fact for those who had to 
hear it. The hospital was the only place 
where one could get good attendance and 
nursing in this busy new country, where 
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there were but few women without strin- 
gent family cares of theirown. And he 
would be better soon. 

Rab’s letter gave no hint whereon to 
found sucha supposition, but Flora felt 
sure that the hospital must be an institu- 
tion where the sick out of the many 
“extra men” of that unsettled land paid 
for such comfort and kindness as could 
not be obtained elsewhere at any reason- 
able cost. Flora was enthusiastic about 
the thoughtful benevolence that must 
have planned such an establishment for 
the benefit of those deprived of natural 
aids by the abnormal circumstances of 
the case. But one day, while she was 
talking fast on*this subject, she looked 
up and met Christian’s eyes, and sudden- 
ly she stopped, burst out crying, and 
never named the subject again. 

Oh, there must have been hot and bit- 
ter tears shed unseen on the solitary 
hospital pillow. Whatever one may be 
willing to pay for independence, it may 
become too dear for one’s power. at last. 
But Rab said nothing of his pain, or of 
his defeated struggle. God knew —and 
that was enough. 

Weary, weary mails between Britain 
and Austratia! It was hard, hard to wait 
in the house on Clachan Market amid mu- 
tual comfort and the stays of habit and 
duty. What must it have been to wait 
out there among strange faces, work on 
this earth all done and put away? But 
God and his angels are as near in Ade- 
laide as in Clachan. And perhaps the 
vision of “ the city not made with hands ” 
shines but more clearly on the blank hos- 
pital wall! 

Rab got two letters which had followed 
him on his j journey, and had been written 
in ignorant and eager hope that the voy- 
age would accomplish its work of cure. 
Rab never received any more. And he 
knew there was sure to be one coming in 
answer to his. And it seemed to him as 
if he ought to be able to live to read it. 
He felt ready to blame himself as dying 
in sheer cowardly impatience. 

“ There will be a mail in two or three 
days,” he said to the house-surgeon ; 
“and there is sure to be a letter for me 
by that mail. Do the mails often come 
in before they are due ?” 

“Very seldom,” answered the doctor. 

“If I give you our address at home, 
will you write a few lines to them?” 
Rab asked. The question was put 
quietly; but the tone made the doctor 
look up, and he and his patient looked at 
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each other, and the doctor’s eyes fell. 
Rab saw that he fully understood and 
freely consented. “ They will be so 
grateful for hearing of me up to the very 
last,” said Rab. 

Rab thought of the locket he had 
bought for Jessie. No; she must never 
hear of that now. And yet, with all the 
clearness of that old revelation of the 
day of his doom, he felt that she did 
know all about it, but that it was with a 
knowledge that was best apart from 
word or token. She was his. They 
would walk together on the eternal hills 
beyond the valley of the shadow of death. 
He could wait for the endless To-mor- 
row; for that eternity of revealing 
against which time can keep its brief 
secrets and the heart its short silence. 

“You needn’t send home my box,” he 
said to the surgeon. “Please to tell my 
people that I bade you sell my traps for 
the benefit of the hospital. It is all I 
can do.” Then, seeing that the doctor 
hesitated, he comprehended, and said, 
“If you will give me a piece of paper, I 
will write that down as my will, and then 
you can send it home.” 

“He ought to have died before this,” 
was the surgeon's comment to his col- 
league. “I wondered how he lasted so. 
But I understand better now I see how 
anxious he is for next mail.” 

What made Rab so anxious for it? 
There could not be much news from 
Clachan. There could be no healing 
virtue in poor Christian's letter that 
should suffice him for whom all else had 
failed. But Rab said to himself that to 
see that mail come in he would give all 
—and then he smiled, and remembered 
that he had nothing to give. 

He died just two hours before the 
British mail arrived. 

There were two letters for “ Mr. Rob- 
ert Christison.” The doctor, to whom he 
had spoken of his sisters, thought he 
could see the sensible Scotch spinsters 
in the thicker of the two epistles, with 
its big seal impressed with a*C.” He 
looked at the other letter with more curi- 
osity. The writing was small and neat 

—a little ‘timid. The envelope had a 
crest stamped upon it. The doctor, who 
was a Scotchman, recognized the sign of 
Clan Macfarlane. The only address he 
knew was to the house on Clachan Mar- 
ket. “ No, no,” said the doctor, “ I won’t 
send the poor girl’s letter back to her 
through anybody’s hand. I'll send back 
the sister’s letter when I write io the 
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parents ; but I'll take this back to the 
office, and let it go home through the 
dead-letter post.” 

If Rab Christison, through the clouds 
and pains of the falling flesh, had stil 
felt the something coming, who can’ 
doubt that when risen to new and finer 

owers, exceeding the best powers we 
now, as those best human powers ex- 
ceed the powers of the brute, he still 
knew what came, and the tender heart, 
brave as it was pure, which sent it. 

The young colonial doctor had been 
very good to his patient, and he did his 
best also to fulfil his last request. He 
spent two whole evenings trying to in- 
dite a letter that should fully satisfy the | 
yearning hearts at Clachan. Less pains! 
might have succeeded better. But there 
was nobody to criticise that night when 
it was read amid bursts of tears in the 
parlour behind the shop, when Jamie 
Dee, the rough errand-lad, hanging about 
the door, skulked off, and put up the 
shutters without waiting to be bidden. 

And Jessie Macfarlane came and went 
as of old with Miss Christian and Miss 
Flora. She put on no mourning. But 
from that day it has been more natural to 
Jessie to buy anything for anybody else ' 


than finery for herself. 

Her letter came back to her, and she 
read it through, and wondered how she} 
could have been so terribly frightened | 


when she wrote it. It somehow seemed 
different, as it might have seemed if Rab | 
had lived and come home, and married 
her, and she had found it in his desk in: 
the long years afterwards. She felt as if 
she loved the little letter which had gone 
after Rab, though it had missed him. 
But it was only her own letter, and she 
gburned it. 

Nobody knows; nobody ever will 
know. But Christian, talking one da 
of Rab, mentioned his simple will, which 
the doctor had sent home. 

“It was very right and thoughtful of 
my brother,” she said. “I think we 
should all do so, however little we have to 
leave. I should not have thought of it 
for myself; but I’ve done it since then. 
There’s the locket with Rab’s. hair put 
down for you, Jessie.” 

And they both stitched away, and did 
not look at each other. 

Jessie Macfarlane lives to this day in 
Clachan, an old maid, pretty in her prim- 
ness, and gentle and pathetic in her old- 
fashioned, reserved sentiment. There is 
no “story” to be told about her: no 
whisper wherever she goes, nothing that 
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can keep old pangs at fresh sting-point. 
She is very “young-like,” people say, 
knowing not that her girlhood is inclosed 
in a crystal, whence it shall only escape 
into the land of everlasting youth. 

Have I told a sad story? I did not 
mean so todo. Itis not sadtome. It 
is only the story of how a man made the 
very best of his life, and, out of his sor- 
row and weakness and loss, marched on- 
ward —a hero. 


From The Saturday Review. 
AMATEUR NURSING. 


AFFECTION only, however warm, will 
not qualify a sick-nurse. The cool head 
and steady hand of a professional stranger 
is too often to be preferred. Many a life 
has been sacrificed by ignorance or stu- 
pidity or anxiety where the nurse would 
gladly have died to save the patient. 


| The event of a fever has before now been 


determined by the clapping of a door, or 
by an _injudicious spoonful of unsuitable 
food. The indulgence may prove fatal 
of some whim which a fond mother can- 
not deny to her sick child. The longed- 
for change of posture may be accorded 
aday toosoon. The cruel application of 
another blister may be put off a day too 
long. A moment’s thorough draught, a 
cup of tea, a piece of news, a second pil- 
low may settle the struggle between life 
How often the doctor leaves 
a house feeling that it is only in spite of 
the nursing that his patient will recover ! 
He shudders .to think of the messes 
which will be brought up as beef-tea. 
He is in despair when a poultice is pre- 
scribed, as he is almost certain it will be 
so applied as to do more harm than good. 
And, valuable as all kinds of baths are in 
illness, he dare not order them, knowin 
the insane way in which his orders wi 
be carried out. Above all, he is afraid of 
what may be termed the “cumulative . 
dose,” whether of medicine or nourish- 
ment; and finds it impossible to per- 
suade either the patient or his family 
that half a dozen tablespoons of brandy 
in half a dozen hours are not the same 
thing as one glass in six hours ; or that, 
where he orders medicine to be taken 
every two hours, the effect will not be the 
same if a double or treble dose is taken 
at once to save trouble. 

There is a strong and not altogether 
unreasonable prejudice against employ- 
ing professional nurses, and especially 
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hospital nurses, as long as the amateurs 
hold out.. “ Sisters ” are resorted to now 
in many cases, but unfortunately there 
are benighted souls who do not like 
“ Sisters,” delightful as they are often 
found to be; people who are puzzled 
about their position, like Lord Dundreary 
about Sam ; patients who associate them, 
perhaps not unnaturally, with confession 
and extreme unction. It is ill-naturedly 
said that, unless sisterhoods wore uni- 
forms, ladies could not be found to go 
into them; that the coffee-coloured or 
black dress, the becoming straw bonnet, 
and the silver crucifix have an effect on 
the female mind like that produced upon 
every boy by the aspect of a life-guards- 
‘man in his panoply ; but it is certain that 
many sick people who have to submit to 
hired or professional nursing of any kind 
would prefer to see no white lawn or blue 
serge, no rosary or knotted cords. There 
is 2n opening for what may be called 
medical assistants, to take a place be- 
tween lady doctors and ordinary sick- 
nurses, They might be taken from the 


class which now supplies the suffering 
fellowship of governesses, already too 
numerous ; and from which companions 
who are no company are now drawn. 


They would require to have, the keen per- 
ceptions and nice ways of ladies, yet 
they must not be above supplying all the 
patient’s needs. Their training ought 
not to be made expensive, for women are 
apt in learning these things ; hands which 
could never play a sonata of Beethoven, 
might adjust a bandage, and voices whose 
singing would be painful to hear might 
soothe the sick one’s ear with kindly 
words. Where the lady of the house is 
laid up such a nurse could answer her 
letters, see a visitor who called to in- 
quire, read the newspaper intelligently, 
talk of something besides the dying ago- 
nies of her last case, and perhaps judge 
wisely when the patient must be kept 
quiet and when she may see a friend. 
Such a person could without offence dis- 
miss a visitor who stayed too long, and 
assume the responsibility of allowing the 
children to see mamma, while she ordered 
their goings to prevent a racket or a cry. 

But it is painful to see a patient nursed 
in the common manner. The tact re- 
quired for a sick-room differs from all 
other kinds of experience. Amateur 
nurses seldom possess it. Nowand then 
a lady is to the manner born, and with- 
out instruction or previous experience 
blossoms into a full-grown nurse at a 
moment’s notice. The doctor who finds 
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one ready in a house rejoices heartily. 
His own credit as well as the recovery of 
his patient is probably assured. Seldom, 
however, has he this good fortune. His 
ordinary experience is very different. 
If he wishes the sick-room kept at acer- 
tain temperature, he cannot have it man- 
aged. The fire is alternately half extinct 
and blazing up the chimney. There is 
no care to have it warm at sunrise and 
sunset, and moderate when the sun is 
shining and tie air warm. The invalid 
is awakened from a priceless sleep by 
hearing the cinders fall on the unpro- 
tected fender, or by the noise of a clumsy 
hand putting on coals, which might easily 
have been wrapped in pieces of damp 
paper and left ready for noiseless use. 
The morning meal is perhaps delayed 
until the patient has passed from appe- 
tite to faintness. Perhaps, when it comes, 
the tea is smoked. Household troubles 
are freely discussed in the room. Mary 
has given warning because there is so 
much more going up and down stairs 
since Missus was ill; the cook is so ex- 
travagant, and yesterday's dinner was 
spoilt; Johnny has cut his finger, and 
Lucy has tumbled down-stairs; such 
things are told as if they would amuse 
the invalid. But worse than this is the 
mysterious whispering at the door, and 
the secrets obviously kept to excite the 
nervous patient’s suspicions. The irri- 
tating creak of a dry boot, the shuffling 
of a loose slipper, try a sick person’s pa- 
tience unreasonably; and the amateur 
nurse argues against such silly fancies, 
and thinks they are matters in which 
reasoning can be of any avail. The 
untrained nurse never commences her 
arrangements for the night until the 
patient is just beginning to grow a little 
sleepy. She then arranges the pillows, 
moves the chairs, stirs the fire, and per- 
haps makes up her own bed. Such fusses 
at sleeping-time produce fever in a most 
unaccountable way, and the amateur is 
amazed and bewildered because the pa- 
tient lies awake all night. Besides all 
this, and no matter how noisy and elab- 
orate the preparations for the night’s 
campaign, several things are forgotten 
down-stairs ; no beef-tea is to be had in 
the middle of the night, no spoon for the 
medicine, no boiling water. Amateurs 
do not know that sick people should not 
be asked what they will have, but should 
be saved even the mental exertion of 
making achoice. However desirable it 
may be that they should arrange their 
affairs, business matters should not be 
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discussed before them. Sometimes a 
man who has not made his will before 
his illness will be anxious and uneasy till 
he has made it, and will get better when 
the matter is off his mind. But to ar- 
range such things requires nicety and 
tact such as the amateur, who perhaps 
shares the sick man’s anxiety, cannot 
show. 

In convalescence, even more than in 
illness, the attentions of an inexperienced 
nurse are often trying to the invalid. If 
he has been well nursed he is still amen- 
able to the discipline of the sick-room, 
and will probably do what he is bid. But 
if he has not learned unquestioning 
obedience to a benevolent but irresponsi- 
ble power, he has many things to suffer 
before he gets well. At first, perhaps, 
he will be allowed to sit up hours when 
minutes were the doctor’s orders. He is 
able to persuade his nurse to give him a 
tumbler of claret, when the medical 
allowance was a wineglass. He is al- 
lowed to see the newspaper for a few 
minutes, and he reads an exciting novel. 
He is permitted to see a visitor, and has 
a room full of company. He is over- 
loaded with muffling when he takes his 
first walk, and is allowed to sit on a cold 
garden seat. When he goes home no 
nourishment is ready for him, and the 
chances are his house-clothes are unaired. 

And as he gradually emancipates him- 
self from the bondage of illness, and re- 
turns to ordinary life, it is seldom that 
his reviving appetite is properly hu- 
moured. The seguela,as they are called, 
of many fevers are both induced and ag- 
gravated by the carelessness by which 
unwholesome food is offered to the re- 
covering invalid. This is even more often 
the case where there is chronic illness or 
delicacy of constitution. It is amazing 
to see a man suffering from a deadly com- 
plaint set down to a dinner where he has 
to choose between stewed kidneys and 
salt beef. If he is cautious, which is not 
often the case, his hostess will wonder 
to see him prefer a bread-and-water diet. 
But the entire ignorance of what consti- 
tutes wholesomeness in food is a curious 
feature in the character of many house- 
keepers. In all diseases of the respira- 
tory organs the importance of care in 
adjusting the temperature, especially at 
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night, is seldom thought of ; yet a little 
trouble taken in time has often saved a 
delicate constitution from falling into 
consumption. Even ina bad climate it 
is only by experiment that any one, can 
tell how far this terror of all families ma 
be escaped. People are wholly demoral- 
ized by fear when its name is mentioned. 
Medical men who hesitate to use the 
word, knowing what despair it will lead 
to, are accused of deceit. The frantic 
parent whose child is threatened tries all 
kinds of experiments, rushes wildly from 
place to place, consults all kinds of 
quacks, uses half a dozen methods of 
treatment, perhaps all at the same time, 
alternately keeps the patient constantly 
in the open air and secludes him alto- 
gether, and when the end, inevitable in 
such cases, comes at last, is subject to 
lifelong self-questionings as to whether 
anything more might have been done. 
Some people, again, are never to be warned 
of danger until it is too late. The doc- 
tor’s grave looks are unseen, his warnings 
unheeded, and then he has to bear the 
blame.of the result. When a death oc- 
curs for the first time in a household, the 
calamity comes with a crushing force. 
Everybody is thrown off his balance ; all 
kinds of reasons have to be invented for 
what is unfortunately a too common oc- 
currence. The right reason fs seldom 
thought of, for all that love and anxiety 
could do has been done. But the doctor 
requires something more, for love and 
anxiety are not always helps tohim. A 
little exact and unreasoning obedience to 
his orders, a little disregard of the pa- 
tient’s morbid cravings, a complete ab- 
sence of any display of nervousness 
or fear,and his patient’s chances are 
doubled. It is a pity Mr. Ruskin has 
never turned his practical mind upon 
these matters. His Utopia is to consist 
only of young and healthy people; and 
in one of the recent numbers of Fors 
Clavigera he defines woman’s work with- 
out any reference to —- He says 
they are to please people, to feed them in 
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dainty ways, to clothe them, to keep them 
orderly, and to teach them. He says not 


a word about nursing them in sickness ; 
possibly he contemplates the institution 
of “ Euthanasia.” 
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From a paper on “Some indigenous Tus- 


can Remedies,” read by Mr. H. Groves before | 


the recent Pharmaceutical Conference, it 
would seem that plants furnish a considerable 
portion of the medicinal products in use in 
that country. Many of the plants enumerated 
are well known as medicinal plants in other 
parts of Europe. The Chamomile (Matrica- 
ria chamomilla), for instance, is said to be 
found in the cupboard of every housewife, 
being used as a calming antispasmodic, and 
also applied hot externally for relieving pain. 
A custom very prevalent in Tuscany seems to 
be the administration of herb-juice in spring, 
which is prepared daily by many herbalists, 
and is also ordered by medical men. astur- 
tium officinale, known as Crescione, is used in 
- conjunction with Cochlearia officinalis in the 
composition of herb-juice. This latter plant, 
though indigenous, is also cultivated to some 
extent. The flowers of the Wallflower (Chei- 
vanthus cheiri), under the name of Viole gialle, 
or Yellow Violets, are boiled in olive-oil and 
used for enemata. With regard to products 
other than plants, the writer remarks that 
viper-broth is gone out of fashion, and the 
pharmacist is spared keeping those reptiles 
and the pincers with which they were handled. 
Snail-poultices are still used in the country. 
The snails are applied alive, the shell being 
crushed or partly removed, and the snails set 
upside down on a piece of coarse paper ; they 
are then sprinkled with a little vinegar and 
applied at once to the soles of the feet, on 
which they produce an irritation greater than 
mustard, and which is supposed to be effica- 
cious in some cases of fever. Nature. 


Tue British Association partook this year 
somewhat of the nature of a Church Congress ; 
the real Church Congress has, en revanche, 
partaken somewhat of a British Association 
meeting, Prof. Pritchard having communicated 
a paper to it giving his view of certain con- 
clusions to be drawn from our present knowl- 
edge of molecules, and quoting in support of 
it the honoured names of Herschel and Clerk- 
Maxwell. As we are informed that the paper 
will be published ¢# extenso elsewhere, we need 
not refer to it at any length here ; but there is 
one bit of it which, coming from a clergyman 
and a professor at Oxford, we cannot refrain 
from quoting, He suggests that it would be 
a good thing “if in the study of every manse 
throughout England there were Ai 4 a well- 
used microscope, and on the lawn a tolerable 
telescope ; and, best of all, if those who pos- 
sess influence in our national universities 
could see their way to the enforcement of a 
small modicum of the practical knowledge of 








MISCELLANY. 


| common things on the minds of those who are 


to go forth and do battle with the ignorance 
and failings of our population, and to spread 
light throughout the land. A littl? know ledge 
of the ancient elements, fire, air, earth, and 
water, would save many a young clergyman 
from the vanity of ridiculous extremes, and 
from the surprise of the more wisely and 
widely educated among his flock.” Surely no 
one wi!l think that with regard to the univer- 
sities Prof. Pritchard is asking too much! 
He then goes on ;: “ Depend upon it, whatever 
may be our suspicions or our fears, the pursuit 
of the knowledge of the works of nature will 
increase, and increase with an accelerated 
velocity; and if our clergy decline to keep 
pace with it, and to direct it into wholesome 
channels, they and their flocks will be over- 
taken, though from opposite directions, by the 
inevitable Nemesis of disproportion.” 
Nature. 


THE history of the domestic fowl has occu- 
pied the attention of Herr Jeitteles, and he 
states that although the species Ga//us is not 
now wild in Europe, there were wild sorts 
there in the Tertiary epoch; in the quarter- 
nary period of the Mammoth there were two 
varieties, one coming near, or identical with 
the domestic fowl in Western Europe. In 
the pile-dwellings of the Stone Period the 
domestic fowl does not appear, but it does 
in the Bronze Period: it is found in Celtic 
graves. In Upper India and China, the do- 
mestic fowl, whose wild ancestor the Bankiva 
fowl is still living, spread in very early times 
through Central and Eastern Asia. It was 
common about the Mediterranean in the fifth 
(?) century, and known to Germans, Celts and 
Britons long before the time of the Roman 
Empire, and may have come from the East 
through Southern Russia, Poland and Hun- 


gary. 


THE New Zealand Government has sent 
special agents over to England for the pur- 
pose of collecting a quantity of small birds of 
various kinds, and a colony of humble-bees, 
for introduction into that country. It is ex- 
pected that the consignment will be ready for 
despatch in a few days. Another attempt 
will also be made this year to send a quantity 
of salmon over to the antipodes, only 135 
salmon being now alive out of the 120,000 
salmon-eggs which were despatched two years 
ago. Nature. 





